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THROUGH THE ADIRONDACK PASSES. 


By EDWARD BURR POWELL. 


HERE are many so-called “ tramps ” 
one may take through the Adiron- 
dack Mountains, one of the most 

popular being the trail through Indian 
Pass from Adirondack Lodge south to 
the Adirondack League Club (Old Iron 
Works) and returning through Ava- 
lanche Pass to South Meadows, 2 miles 
from the starting point. Many parties 
take this trip annually, starting from 
Lake Placid. Adirondack Lodge, before 
it was burned in 1903, was a fairly pop- 
ular hotel, beautifully situated on a small 
pond (Heart Lake) surrounded by the 
dearly loved virgin forest, just at the 
foot of the highest mountains in the Adi- 
rondacks, and nearer by many miles to 
the more popular routes through that 
section than any other public house. On 
account of its convenient situation and 
delightful surroundings, it became rather 
widely known and much patronized. It 
was a $4.00 per day hostelry and its ex- 
clusiveness was not lessened by the fact 
that a sign bearing the startling inscrip- 
tion “This is a good place to turn 
around, unless you are going to stop for 
dinner,” or words to that effect, greeted 
one upon the road a half-mile before the 
tustic architecture of the log hotel 
loomed up through the sheltering shade 
of the surrounding spruce forests. 

I was one of an enthusiastic party of 
five that arrived at the Lodge two sum- 
mers ago for a few days’ outing among 


the mountains, and not the least impor- 
tant among us was Johnnie Cake Elmer 
—woodsman, trapper, guide and general 
all-around character, My other compan- 
ions were Arthur, Fred and Wright. 
When the team set us down with our 
packs within a few yards of where the 
old Lodge was formerly situated, I 
looked in vain for the comfortable log 
cabin and solicitous countenance of old 
Mr. Van Hoevenberg, the former pro- 
prietor, both of which the guide book 
informed us we would find to give us a 
cordial welcome and a hearty dinner ; but, 
there being nothing in sight save multi- 
tudinous acres of burnt timber and a 
charcoal. burner’s shanty, I wondered 
again, as I have often wondered, where 
the guide books get their information. 
It was about Io o'clock and as we 
hoped to get over considerable ground 
that day, including the ascent of Mt. Mc- 
Intire, we did not tarry long to estimate 
how many million dollars’ worth of 
spruce the disastrous fire of 1903 had 
consumed, but, hiding our packs under 
some burnt débris, we started out to find 
the famous old McIntire trail. Then our 
troubles began—the fire having obliter- 
ated every vestige of a path or blaze and 
beyond where the fire had pursued its 
nefarious career an energetic lumber 
camp had slashed for a considerable dis- 
tance up the side of the mountain. The 
best we could do for a starter was to 
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follow the lumber road up to the camp 
and apply for information—none of us 
having made the ascent of McIntire be- 
fore except Johnnie Cake, whose hazy 
recollections of 10 or 12 years were of 
little avail under the circumstances. The 
only one to be found about the premises 
was a woman—a shy young creature— 
who said that she had heard the men say 
that, if any one came along “ figuring on 
going up the mounting, they was to fol- 
low the brook till they come to the trail.” 
This sounded simple enough; but to one 
who has had occasion to follow such di- 
rections before it did not convey any- 
thing very definite. My experience in 
following brooks and trails until I came 
to what I wanted, has always been that 
the brook forks out or the trail disap- 
pears or one of any number of possible 
contingencies happen before I reach the 
object of my search. And, besides, when 
the banks of the brook are slashed to 
such an extent that it is barely possible 
to see the water, sometimes when stand- 
ing directly over it, it is not very encour- 
aging when one is hunting for a vague 
trail. Nor did Johnnie Cake appear to 
have been very much enlightened, and 
long experience has taught me that when 
he is at fault it is time for me to take 
up my traps. However, we were fortu- 
nate in finding the trail with little delay, 
and, congratulating ourselves on not 
being compelled to spend considerable 
time beating around the slash, we set a 
good pace up the mountain. Once clear 
of the lumber zone, the McIntire trail is 
a really beautiful climb, winding up 
through crags and crevices, rounding 
boulders, ever growing steeper and 
steeper as the summit is approached, oc- 
casionally surmounting a huge rock jut- 
ting far out from the side of the moun- 
tain, affording a most magnificent view 
of the surrounding forests and particu- 
larly Indian Pass, with the rushing tor- 
rent of the Au Sable now and then glit- 
tering through the spruce far, far below, 
where an isolated trapper’s camp shanty 


looks no larger than the head of a cro- 
quet mallet. 
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We reached the top after a two hours’ 
climb, which was rather fair speed, hav- 
ing come five miles up a pretty stiff trail 
and ascending to an altitude of 5,100 ft. 
above sea-level. We were just in time, 
there barely being time to take a breath 
and a look around before the mountain 
was enshrouded with a thick cloud, 
through which we could hardly see 50 
yards, and mountains, lakes, rivers, 
ponds, villages and everything else were 
immediately blotted from our vision. The 
mist soon turned to rain and the rain to 
a torrent, so that we were forced to beat 
a hasty retreat for shelter. As is usually 
the case with the higher peaks, there was 
no timber within three-quarters of a mile 
of the top, for at such great altitudes 
vegetation cannot cope with the terrific 
winds and heavy snows which keep up 
continuously for about eight months of 
the year. 

About two miles down the mountain 
we stopped at a brook to eat a small 
lunch which we had brought with us, and 
out of the débris of an old open camp 
and with the aid of plenty of birch bark 
we soon had a roaring blaze, by which 
to warm ourselves. Until one has ac- 
customed himself, I know of nothing 
more disagreeable than to stand shiver- 
ing around a fire with the rain dripping 
down through the trees and continuing 
on down the back of your neck. You 
are wet through and through, with the 
water oozing from every portion of your 
clothing, the fire burns as though it were 
about to give one expiring gasp and drop 
dead, while the sight of your companions 
opposite in no way heightens any pleas- 
ant sensations you may possess, as they 
all look like so many drowned rats; but 
experience is a great teacher, and as get- 
ting wet is an event which happens con- 
tinually in the woods, one soon learns to 
take a drenching as a matter of course. 
We were in no hurry in descending, as 
the mountainside was very slippery and 
we had plenty of time to make our des- 
tination and pitch camp for the night. 

Getting back to Heart Lake in good 
season, we fished our packs from under 






































the brush where they were hidden and 
began to “mog.” I have not yet been 
able to discover the exact definition nor 
the etymology of the verb to mog, having 
heard few use it except Elmer, and the 
divergencies of uses to which he applies 
such a small word are alarming. From 
experience, I would venture to suggest 
that it means very fast walking with a 
heavy pack, interspersed with running 
and jumping. It comes from no lan- 
guage that I know of, unless there be one 
called the French Canadian. As an ex- 
ample of mogging, I would give that 
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sides. In the fall of the year, when the 
hardwood has turned and the ground is 
carpeted with many colored leaves, it is 
if possible even more beautiful than ever. 
At the end of two miles the lumber trail 
ends at a congregation of old, dilapi- 
dated, roofless lumber shanties, known 
as Hennessy’s Camp, where we halted 
for a sip of water and a short rest and 
then proceeded through some rather 
rough country. Some years back the 
ridge had been lumbered, of course leav- 
ing a quantity of slash, and the clearing 
out of the large timber had given oppor- 

















OUR SHELTER CAMP IN INDIAN PASS. 





which the guide did who carried the 
news of McKinley’s death from Lake 
Henderson to the Roosevelt party on the 
top of Mt. Marcy. 

We mogged around Heart Lake and 
then started up Indian Pass. To me, the 
first two miles of this famous trail is one 
of the most beautiful walks in the woods. 
An old lumber trail runs along the side 
of the ridge through a forest of spruce 
and birch—all large timber with little or 
no underbrush, so that one can see a 
great way through the woods on all 





tunity for the growing of considerable 
underbrush. A fair trail, but consider- 
able climbing through windfalls and 
dodging under and over fallen trees—a 
very tiresome proceeding while carrying 
a heavy pack. The trail goes in a south- 
easterly direction, running along within 
a few rods of the West Branch of the 
Au Sable River. 

We reached our camping ground in 
due time and proceeded to build our shel- 
ter; and I may say that it takes no little 
time to erect a comfortable camp for five, 
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cook supper and cut enough wood to last 
all night and have enough left to get 
breakfast with in the morning, especially 
if the forest has been drenched. We had 
some waterproof sheeting and a one-man 
silk shelter tent ; nailing a beam across 2 
trees 6 ft. from the ground and placing 
ridge poles slanting from the beam to 
the ground in the rear, we tacked over 
this our sheeting and stretched the little 
tent along the windward side; holes and 
crevices around the bottom we patched 
up with moss and duff. In the meantime 
Elmer had found and felled a thrifty bal- 
sam about 8 inches in diameter, from 
which we cut boughs and after drying 
them over the fire (a slow process) laid 
them shingle-wise under our shelter to 
the depth of one foot. A supper of bacon 
and fried potatoes was more than appe- 
tizing after our strenuous day and after 
building a huge camp fire we undressed 
(that is, took off our hats and shoes) and 
went to bed. 

About 1 o'clock I awoke, chilled 
through, and peering out discovered that 
the fire had burned low and that the rain 
was coming down hard; I arose, and 
with much stumbling and bumping into 
things gathered together the remaining 
logs we had cut and piled them on; and, 
using the large frying-pan as a fan, got 
the blaze fairly started again. I was 
joined by Friend Wright and a little later 
by Johnnie Cake, who joined me in a 
midnight smoke before going back to 
bed. One can hardly imagine the beauty 
and serenity of these few moments in 
the middle of the night, hugging a camp 
fire which is just beginning to renew its 
course in life. The sensations brought 
into existence by the surrounding forests 
enveloped in darkness, the murmur of the 
brook, the dropping of the rain through 
the trees, the bark of a fox from afar off 
or the call of an owl, all added to a de- 
lightful feeling which comes over one 
while gradually getting the night chill 
out of his body, inhaling the sweet fumes 
of burnt spruce wood. Soon you are 
warmed through and as the murmur of 
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your companions’ voices gets lower and 
more intermittent, your eyes begin to 
droop, your head to nod and you drow- 
sily crawl back under your blanket, to 
drop into a delicious slumber when your 
head touches the fragrant pillow of bal- 
sam boughs. 

My great fault of being a late riser fol- 
lows me into the woods, and it was not 
until my leg had been nearly pulled off 
that I awoke the next morning, to find 
breakfast all cooked and nearly all eaten. 
It was raining hard, so we ate our oat- 
meal and drank our coffee under the 
shelter of our lean-to, every little while 
making a dash to the fire to throw on 
more wood or rescue the coffee pot; but 
one soon learns to take a rainy day in the 
woods, and when you have jolly company 
and a comfortable camp time passes very 
quickly. We were, however, greatly dis- 
appointed, as we had figured out our trip 
without allowance for lost time, and as 
it was rather imperative that we get back 
to the hotel by the end of the 5th day, 
we realized that we would have to travel 
very hard if compelled to stop any length 
of time at any one place. The camp, 
however, was comfortably located, being 
sheltered from the wind and surrounded 
by good fire-wood, so we inclined to wait 
till the weather cleared before continuing 
our march. All the morning it looked 
as though the clouds were passing away 
and that we would be able to start climb- 
ing up through the Pass that afternoon, 
camping somewhere down near Lake 
Henderson for the night. After a hard 
day’s tramp one does not mind whiling 
away a little time the next morning on a 
soft bed of balsam boughs, but when 
dinner time comes and it is necessary to 
stir out of your comfortable quarters 
and hustle around in the rain getting to- 
gether a fire and cooking something to 
eat, your sensations change somewhat 
and you wonder why there is always so 
much rain on camping trips ; but as soon 
as you have stretched your limbs and 
started your blood to circulating, your 
disagreeable musings fly to the four 
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winds. In the afternoon the rain came 
down in torrents and we gave up all 
hope of moving that day, determining, 
however, to get away on the morrow, 
rain or shine. Johnnie Cake Elmer aided 
materially in shortening the hours by his 
stories and anecdotes of the woods. His 
natural gift of story telling and his vast 
fund of material made him an agreeable 
companion and I have never yet heard 
him tell of anything that was not worth 


Adirondack Lodge, where the boulders 
of Mt. McIntire on one side and the 
spurs of Wallface on the other almost 
meet, frowning at each other across a 
deep chasm like the outposts of opposing 
armies. Here one encounters really diffi- 
cult traveling; one place in particular is 
well remembered by all who take the 
trip. In going around the dam, the water 
is backed up to the almost perpendicular 
mountainside, which is covered with the 
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listening to— and he is always telling 
something. 

We spent two comfortable nights and 
two rather tiresome days in Wet Camp 
as we called it, and were very glad when 
we awoke on the morning of the 3d day 
to find the sun shining brightly and the 
skies clear. We ate breakfast and broke 
camp at an early hour and started up the 
famous Indian Pass. The Pass proper 
starts at the big dam, about 5 miles from 


most appalling entanglement of fallen 
cedars and wind slash. Straight up this 
it is necessary to climb, crawling under 
logs and cutting your way through trees, 
in order to get over a huge perpendicular 
rock, against which the water is backed. 
After reaching the top and readjusting 
your pack, if you have any pack left, you 
begin to descend on the other side. It 
is necessary to let yourself down the de- 
clivity from tree to tree by hand, until 
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you get to a point about 4 ft. from the 
base, from which it is necessary to jump 
down to a log, stretching across the 
water from the other side. Oh, say! 
your pack don’t give you a bump when 
you land on that log—Oh, no! After 
getting around the dam, the trail is good 
for about three-quarters of a mile, when 
you strike Fisher Camp; this is at the 
junction of the brook coming down from 
Summit Rock (the highest point in the 
Pass) and the brook coming down from 
Scott’s Ponds, off to the west. There are 
the remains of an old log hut here that 
formerly offered a welcome roof to those 
spending the night in the Pass but which 
is now only a little heap of rotted logs. 

A little beyond Fisher Camp we began 
to climb the Golden Steps. The steps 
look almost artificial in their regularity, 
being formed by rocks falling down from 
the heights on either side sometime back 
in the dark ages, and are carpeted with 
spruce needles and duff, which, when the 
sun shines through the wet forest, give 
them a golden appearance. The scenery 
here, without the slightest doubt, is the 
grandest in the Adirondacks. Precipices 
rise on either side, some portions bare, 
others with spruce and balsam trees 
clinging to their sides, like soldiers assail- 
ing a fortress. The ravine is scarcely 20 
yards wide and on either side huge caves 
and dark caverns open out, from which 
it takes but little imagination to believe 
that wolves or panthers might at any mo- 
ment rush upon you. In these crevices 
ice is to be found all the year round and 
the temperature even on the warmest 
days is so low as to preclude resting or 
sitting still longer than is necessary to 
catch your breath. Summit Rock is the 
highest point in the Pass. Here we set 
down our packs and scrambled out on a 
boulder which leans far over the preci- 
pice beyond the woods, from which an 
extensive view of the country to the 
southward may be obtained. The head 
of Lake Henderson, 4 miles away, looks 


like a little puddle at your feet. Eagle 


Cliff, the south side of Wallface, is a 
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bare rock rising almost perpendicularly 
a thousand feet on the other side of the 
chasm; here is the divide between the 
waters flowing into the Hudson River 
on the south and those flowing into Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence River 
on the north. It is extremely difficult to 
get a good picture in these altitudes, as 
about half the time it is misty; and often 
when it is clear enough in the immediate 
vicinity of the photographer there are 
clouds hovering around hard by, cutting 
off the view of distant mountains and 
making a very poor background. 

The descent from this point to Lake 
Henderson is in some places rather diffi- 
cult, the traveler being often put to the 
necessity of wading through brooks and 
miry basins, to say nothing of sliding 
down bare, wet rocks and jumping across 
miniature ravines. A short distance be- 
low Summit Rock we encountered what 
Elmer is pleased to call “ presperadoes.” 
Not hearing him distinctly, I thought at 
first that he meant desperadoes and can- 
not now decide just which term is the 
more applicable. They are perpendicular 
rocks, varying from 4 to 8 or Io ft. in 
height, at short intervals along the trail, 
and others of greater height but not so 
steep, wet and covered with a greenish, 
slimy substance, making a very treacher- 
ous foothold. Getting down these diffi- 
cult places consumed considerable time 
and no little energy. One has to proceed 
carefully here, as a slip or misstep might 
mean a very bad fall and possibly a 
broken limb. After the presperadoes 
comes the frequent crossing of the brook 
and swampy hollows, and after a hard 
rain, as in our case, it is a very disagree- 
able proceeding. Disastrous attempts to 
“tight rope ”’ slippery logs in smooth sole 
shoes demonstrated to us all (except 
Elmer) that it is much better to walk 
unhesitatingly through water a foot or so 
deep than to take an unexpected plunge 
into three or four feet. With compara- 
tively heavy packs, traveling in this way 
is very tiresome; and after getting down 
the worst part of the mountain to where 
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a good trail begins, we thought it better 
to take a breathing spell. 

While we were taking a quiet smoke, 
a young deer came out into an open space 
some rods away and looking around, with 
its beautiful head well up and its inquisi- 
tive nose pointing skyward, it stamped 
its feet into the soft duff, and, giving a 
big snort, bounded away into the brush. 
As it did not run directly away but at 
right angles to our direction, not being 
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alert to discover what it was that scared 
him. Indeed, this is such a general rule 
that a Racquette Lake guide once told 
me that he never shoots at a deer, while 
still-hunting, the first time he sees him, 
unless he is offered a particularly good 
shot. The still-hunted deer usually sees 
or scents you before you catch sight of 
him (although some people hold to the 
contrary) and often the first intimation 
you have that you are traveling in com- 
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greatly frightened, we thought we would 
see others, as at this season of the year 
they usually roam about in small herds 
of from four or five to much larger num- 
bers ; but no more came into view, though 
Elmer claimed to hear one stamping off 
in the direction taken by the yearling. It 
was very likely the same deer, for unless 
thoroughly frightened a deer will often 
run a short way and stop and then walk 
cautiously back with all senses on the 


pany is a sharp crackling of twigs and a 
pounding of hoofs; then you have to 
take a quick shot and the chances are 
strongly against you. If, however, you 
are a good still-hunter and can glide 
along through the brush with the noise- 
less tread of the Indian it is much better 
not to scare your game but make a short 
détour to the windward. By the time 
you have described a small semi-circle, 
it will be about time for the deer to come 
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part of the way back, and if you are ab- 
solutely noiseless you will probably get 
a good standing shot at him. I make 
bold to intimate, however, that it takes 
an expert to employ these tactics with 
any degree of success. I myself never 
put them to a practical test, as I have 
either killed my deer at first sight or 
scared him so badly that he probably 
never will return to the same place. Deer 
are thick in this locality, as we had now 
come within the domain of the Adiron- 
dack League Club, which leases probably 
between 100 and 150 square miles of for- 
est from the McIntire Iron Co. The 
company owns the land and lumbers the 
southern portions over ten inches, while 
the club ‘has the fishing and hunting 
privileges and the right to maintain 
camps. 

About four and a half miles down 
from Summit Rock the traveler comes 
upon evidences of civilization. We 
passed a rustic bridge, stretching across 
a wide brook, and the trail gave the ap- 
pearance of being kept in good repair, 
as every now and then we found boards 
laid across soft places and where fallen 
trees had obstructed the way they had 
been neatly cut through. I had been 
from Lake Henderson ‘up through Ava- 
lanche Pass the year before and Elmer 
and I got into a heated argument as to 
whether we should turn off here or go 
all the way down to the club. I insisted 
that one of the two little rustic bridges 
we had passed carried the Avalanche 
trail from the club, but as I could not 
say which bridge, my evidence was not 
considered very credible. In the mean- 
time we came to another bridge, exactly 
resembling the others, and I insisted that 
this was the place. “ Wall,” said Elmer, 
“all three of them ain't right, I know. 
You said them there other two was the 
ones. Now which is it?” As I could 
not give a satisfactory answer to this 
query, Fred suggested that one of us 
go down to the club and inquire; we all 
volunteered and three of us went, includ- 
ing Elmer, who wished to get his infor- 
mation first hand. 
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In front of the main camp we struck 
a guide whose directions came like those 
to a stranger in Boston. I espied a fel- 
low doing some carpenter work on an- 
other camp who had the appearance of 
having spent his happiest days in the 
woods, so I sauntered over to interview 
him. Elmer also must have thought he 
looked fit, for he came along too, while 
our third party was drawing maps on his 
cashed in Panama of the various brooks, 
trails, lumber slashes, mountains, ponds, 
etc., we would use as land-marks on our 
way to Avalanche. I only wanted to 
know one thing, and that was which of 
those triplet bridges carried the trail to 
Avalanche. Elmer said that was all he 
wanted to find out, so we put the ques- 
tion without waste of time. “ Which 
bridge do you cross up there to go to 
Colden?” (Lake Colden is in the heart 
of Avalanche Pass and it is necessary to 
either cross or go around this lake to get 
to Avalanche Lake and on through the 
pass). 

“Any of them,” came the answer, to 
my delight—confirming all three of my 
apparently conflicting statements. ‘ The 
second one is the shortest way,” our in- 
formant continued; “the first goes 
around by the shooting gallery and the 
one farthest up goes up by Silver Spring. 
They come together up the pass a little 
ways.” 

“Wall,” exclaimed 
what I thought.” 

“There! I told you so!” I could not 
help saying; “ we have lost about three- 
quarters of an hour now. We will have 
to hustle if we want to get to Marcy 
Brook tonight.” 

Tearing our companion away from his 
geographical wrangle with the “ guide” 
(every one connected with a club who is 
neither a member nor a guest is a guide) 
we lost no time in returning to the others. 
The recollections of Elmer and myself 
concerning the Pass, coupled with the 
data to be found on Arthur’s Panama, we 
believed were sufficient to carry us safely 
through the most complicated entangle- 
ments to be encountered between Hen- 
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derson and South Meadows; but we had 
to be shown, as will be seen later. How- 
ever, we shouldered our packs and 
mogged confidently on. The trail from 
Henderson to Colden is one of the clear- 
est in the woods, considering the remote- 
ness of the locality, its length and the 
nature of the country through which it 
runs. It has the appearance of having 
been cleared some years ago and in the 
worst places it is well corduroyed. It is 
7 miles from Lake Henderson to the 
Flowed Lands at the foot of Colden. The 
Flowed Lands are of course formed by 
damming the water just as it is about to 
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up my pack and started around the ridge 
over the roughest trail in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

Coming up the Pass two miles below 
the Flowed Lands, the traveler comes out 
into an opening in the forest, in the 
center of which is a little mud hole, 50 
yards wide, known as Calamity Pond, 
called so in memory of a very sad acci- 
dent which happened there some years 
ago. Mr. Henderson (after whom the 
lake is named) was watching for ducks 
at this pond, when his gun accidentally 
discharged, killing him almost instantly. 
His family erected a marble monument 
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start through a notch on its mad career 
down through the Pass and eventually to 
the Atlantic Ocean via the Hudson. Quite 
a pretty little lake is formed by this dam 
and one not acquainted with the country 
believes he has reached Lake Colden. 
When I went through the Pass the year 
before by myself I thought I had reached 
Colden at this point, and, seeing a boat 
tied to the bank, thought this was the 
place to get the guide who stays at 
Colden to row me across. I did some 
tall holloaing for about twenty minutes 
till thoroughly exhausted; then picked 


over the spot where he was found and it 
is still in excellent condition. It looks 
rather weird and ghostlike to come out 
into an open space in the dense forests 
and see a marble monument standing on 
the other side, and I have not the slight- 
est doubt that, although Mr. Henderson’s 
body was taken home for burial, the left 
hind-foot of a deer shot on the shore of 
Calamity Pond would bring to the hunter 
unheard-of good luck. A few yards past 
Calamity Pond there is a little stream 
trickling out of a crevice in the rocks a 
yard or so from the trail, the water of 
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which is so cold that it is impossible to 
drink more than a small cupful, there 
probably being ice back in the rocks all 
the year around. Here we set down our 
packs and indulged in a light lunch, con- 
sisting of bread and canned salmon 
(which to my mind is entirely inadequate 
to satisfy the pangs of a hungry man, 
after carrving a pack 12 miles through 
the mountains). My idea of a mid-day 
meal in the woods is to take an hour or 
more, build a fire and eat a regular 
course dinner, including coffee and 
other fixings. This thoroughly invigo- 
rates one, while to sit down for only 20 
minutes is just enough to make a person 
stiff; and in the North Woods, high in 
the mountains, a fire is also very accept- 
able after a profuse perspiration, to keep 
from getting chilled through. As a mat- 
ter of fact, on a hard tramp through the 
woods, where great distances are hoped 
to be covered, two meals per day are bet- 
ter than three. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that a cup of strong tea in the 
middle of the day is very bracing. 

We réached the dam at the foot of the 
Flowed Lands about half-past 12 and 
immediately struck around them to the 
west; here was demonstrated the fact 
that although great minds usually run in 
the same channel, they do not always run 
in the same direction. A few yards from 
the dam the very faint trail branched off 
into two squirrel paths and Elmer and I 
at once joined issue upon which one to 
follow. Elmer was the guide but I was 
also supposed to have an inkling of those 
mysterious instincts and marvelous pow- 
ers possessed by followers of the trail 
and habitants of the silent places. Fur- 
thermore, I had been up that way the 
year before, while Elmer had not been 
there for six years; furthermore, I knew 
that the trail leading off to the west was 
the shorter if not the only trail to Colden, 
as I had followed it on my former trip, 
while the other trail led in a northeast- 
erly direction, as though it went up the 
other side of Mt. Colden and away from 
Avalanche Pass. Furthermore, I de- 
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clared myself with such strenuosity and 
force that I at least succeeded in dividing 
the party — Arthur and I going north, 
while Elmer and his following went 
northeast. 
Arthur 
through 


and I smashed our way 
three or four fallen trees, 
climbed a like number of small precipices 
and sat down to consider the situation, 
as we were clearly off the right «course. 
A person’s recollection of a certain com- 
plicated locality is not very reliable if he 
has only been through it once, and that 
time a whole year before; so a shout 
from Elmer to the effect that they were 
on the right trail brought us to our feet 
and started us in the direction taken by 
the others whom we found on the banks 
of a marshy brook, debating whether or 
not to fell a tree in order to cross with- 
out being put to the necessity of wading 
through deep mud and water. We knew 
that this stream flowed from Lake Col- 
den into the Flowed Lands, but it could 
not have been followed well on account 
of the marshy ground on both sides. An 
old woodsman once told me that he 
“wa’n't afeard o’ nawthing, save a b’ar 
trap and a ma’sh.” I have never had 
any unpleasant experiences with bear 
traps but what I have not found out 
about ‘some marshes is not worth know- 
ing. Now here was a problem to figure 
out and I “calculated” in this wise: 
there was a camp on the shore of Lake 
Colden, which camp was frequented in 
summer and fall by members of the Adi- 
rondack League Club and was inhabited 
throughout the warmer months by a 
sleepy guide, who watched the lakes and 
kept non-members moving when _ thev 
came that way. Now there must be some 
easy approach to that camp. The year 
before I had followed a trail around the 
southwest ridge but was now at a loss 
to tell where to strike it ; I also knew that 
the club members were rowed across the 
Flowed Lands—that was evidenced by 


the boats tied to the dam—and I knew 





from former observations that club mem- 
bers as a general rule did not mog 
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through three miles of such country as 
the precipitous ridge on the southwest 
which I had traversed the year before, 
when they had money to employ guides 
to cut a good trail. Therefore, I set out 
to find a landing on the northwest side of 
the Flowed Lands, where the clubmen 
must land on their way to Colden. It is 
really wonderful how little things will 
perplex one in the woods; there seems to 
be a horror of getting off the trail when 
there is one, though when there is no 


trail but to go around the northeast spur 
of Mt. McIntire would require more time 
and energy than we had to bestow on so 
short a distance. While I was looking 
for the landing, Elmer found the trail. 
He had “ mushratted ” to the other side 
of the brook and was at a point higher 
up, where an old tree had obligingly laid 
itself across. It is not so good a trail: 
from the Flowed Lands to Colden as it 
is in other parts of Avalanche Pass, but 
the very rough places had been smoothed 
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trail no one minds going through the 
thickest slash. There was Lake Colden, 
hardly 3 miles away, and Elmer and my- 
self could almost point our fingers at the 
middle of it, yet we fooled around a half- 
hour hunting for a trail that led to it; 
but then there is a vast difference in that 
country (with mountains rising almost 
perpendicularly and covered with an al- 
most impenetrable entanglement of wind- 
falls and rocks) between walking along 
a well cut trail and scrambling blindly 
along the dense ridges. We knew we 
could go right to Colden without any 


over by the club guides, so we had noth- 
ing to complain of. 

As we came in sight of Lake Colden, 
Elmer’s keen ears caught the sound of an 
axe off to the east, and, thinking that the 
Colden guide might be over there, we 
dispatched him to investigate, in the 
meantime indulging in stretching out our 
tired limbs. I busied myself with a 
“busted gallus.” He came back with the 
news that Young Phelps and Sturgis 
(two Keene Valley guides) were over 
there with a party from Elizabethtown, 
making camp for the night, and that they 
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had informed him that the guide was up 
at Avalanche Lake with a clubman; it 
being absolutely necessary to be taken 
across Avalanche Lake in a boat (the 
mountains on both sides coming down to 
the lake perpendicularly) we hurried on 
to get to Avalanche before the guide 
came away. Skirting the northern end 
of Colden with some difficulty on account 
of the marshy nature of the ground, we 
struck the good trail running to Ava- 
lanche, which is about three-quarters of 
a mile above Colden. We came to the 
Jake, only to find both boats locked. See- 
ing no one around, we began to shout, 
and after some minutes of vocal exercise 
sat down to await developments. We 
waited at Avalanche Lake until late in 
the afternoon, resting ourselves and 
chafing at the delay — Elmer amusing 
himself by trying to “ snake it” around 
the base of Mt. Colden to see if there 
was any way of circumventing the diffi- 
culties, after being advised that what he 
would see would not hurt him. 

At last we decided that we could pro- 
ceed no further that day, so we picked 
up our packs and started back to the 
camp, which is at the head of Lake Col- 
den—meeting the Elizabethtown people 
on their way to take a look at Avalanche 
Lake. We were informed that the guide 
and the sportsman had gone down to the 
Flowed Lands to fish and had left word 
with them that they would be back by 
night to take us across Avalanche. They 
had evidently intentionally given us the 
slip. 

The camp at Colden consists of two 
log structures of two rooms each and is 
very pretty, being built of the light col- 
ored balsam logs with green shingled 
roofs, situated about 20 yards from the 
lake in a beautiful grove of balsam and 
hemlock. To read the rules of the club 
(which were posted conspicuously about 
the interior) one would think he had 
struck the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and Fishes. No fish 
to be caught except with a fly, none to 
be caught in certain ponds and lakes ex- 
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cept with barbless hooks, and all fishes 
of tender years to be mercifully dealt 
with and returned to their native ele- 
ment; deer were equally well protected 
and could only be shot at with a rifle (the 
rules did not state how they could be 
killed), no mushroom bullets allowed, 
etc. Strange human beings found upon 
the club grounds were also considerately 
handled. They were allowed to find 
suitable camping places not within a 
quarter of a mile of any water, were pro- 
hibited from using any wood except that 
which was lying idle upon the ground, 
and could be accommodated over-night 
at the main building at the foot of Lake 
Henderson for $2.00 per stranger—and 
asked to move on the next morning. Per- 
sons not club members were not allowed 
to enter any of the camps. We had an 
example of how the laws of the land 
were enforced that evening, and it would 
have done credit to a Law and Order 
Society. When the shades of night had 
pretty well settled over the mountains 
and a big red moon had put in its appear- 
ance down at the southern end of the 
Pass, and the sportsman had tired of 
fruitlessly whipping the placid waters of 
Colden to a sizzle and incidentally catch- 
ing his patient guide in the back of the 
neck, he came into camp and announced 
that our society was not desired and that 
the best thing we could do was to go 
back down to Henderson and spend the 
night. Seven miles on the back trail did 
not suit us, so we were informed that we 
could camp around there somewhere, 
provided we went a good distance back 
from the lake, and his guide volunteered 
to show us a nice place. We were es- 
corted a considerable ways up the spur 
of Mt. McIntire and had a place pointed 
out to us. How the guide recognized it, 
is more than I can imagine. To our 


eagle eyes there was nothing to distin- 
guish it from the surrounding ground 
which sloped to the lake at an angle of 
60 degrees (more or less) and covered 
with Satan’s own entanglement of wind 
slashes, upturned roots, boulders and the 
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like and a quarter of a mile above water. 
There were two big log camps down 
there large enough to accommodate a 
score of people; yet we were compelled 
to lie out on the ground which sloped 
like a church steeple and were absolutely 
prohibited from cutting a stick large 
enough to support a shelter. It was a 
fine night, so we really did not mind 
sleeping out, but getting supper was 
fierce. Arthur and I were detailed to get 
the water and we had a strenuous time 
even getting down to the lake—it being 
absolutely pitch dark—and the coming 
up part was the limit of human endur- 
ance, mentally and physically. It passed 
the religious limit. We each had two 
vessels, which we were supposed to bring 
back filled with water. I had the coffee 
pot and the skillet, and after falling over 
the jumps 15 or 20 times I arrived back 
at the camp three-quarters of an hour 
later with each utensil about one-third 
full. Arthur only had one pail, having 
lost the other on the way, and of course, 
having one hand to steer with, did not 
lose much else except religion, but I 
heard him separating from a good deal 
of that. 

Considering that we had a good sup- 
per, a good fire, plenty of blankets and 
no rain, I have seldom spent a more mis- 
erable night in the woods. Once, while 
camping on Long Lake under a guide 
boat, a heavy rain came up suddenly, 
driving under my shelter all the black 
flies, mosquitos, punkies and other ver- 
min from miles around, with the result 
that my face, neck and wrists were soon 
absolutely raw from bites and scratching, 
so that within a half-hour from the com- 
mencement of the siege I was compelled 
to beat an undignified retreat to the shore 
of the lake, where I built a huge fire of 
driftwood and kept it burning all night; 
by standing in the smoke I could get a 
little relief from my tormentors. with 
the exception of that night on Long 
Lake, I believe the night at Colden is 
the worst I have ever experienced. 
Everything was all right except that it 
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was simply impossible to find a space 
6 ft. long by 2 ft. wide to lie upon that 
did not make you feel as though you 
were resting against a spring-tooth har- 
row lying at an angle of 45 degrees. The 
most remarkable thing was that Elmer 
and Fred, who rejoiced at finding what 
they thought to be fairly comfortable 
quarters, went to sleep side by side, 
Elmer taking position nearer the lake; 
next morning Elmer was found up the 
ridge on the other side of a windfall, 
while Fred had taken a downward course 
and had pulled up against a large pine 
which he was hugging affectionately. 
How they passed during the night with- 
out waking each other is a mystery to 
me, and they both claimed to have slept 
straight through the night. I hardly 
slept at all. 

A good sleep is most essential to an 
energetic or at least an agreeable frame 
of mind in the morning in the woods, 
and we were a sorry bunch the next 
morning when we gathered up our packs 
after a sparing breakfast. Four days’ 
travel in the woods has never yet added 
to one’s personal appearance, and after 
one has wallowed around in the dirt and 
duff all night, having separated from his 
blanket, he is hardly presentable, to say 
the least. Elmer was especially pretty 
that morning, one not being able to tell 
where the whiskers ended and the moss 
began. To add to our discomfiture, the 
sickly, four-eyed sportsman down at the 
camp gave us the Ha! ha! as we passed 
on our way with his guide to be taken 
across Avalanche — remarking, as he 
glanced up from his breakfast of trout 
and eggs, that he wished us “ Merry 
going!”’ 

I am a great believer in the Adiron- 
dack Preserves, both public and private, 
as they are undoubtedly one of the most 
efficient means of protecting the forest 
and game; but exclusiveness can be car- 
ried too far, and we then thought that 
it would have served our hospitable 
friend no more than right had we sworn 
out a warrant for his arrest on our re- 
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turn for killing game out of season, as 
we found several pieces of fresh venison 
on the shelf of the camp porch and he 
himself did not seem to mind that we 
saw him sally forth that morning with a 
.38-55 on his arm; but then of course we 
knew that he did not kill the deer, and 
the guide had to make his living. 

We were rowed across Avalanche in 
two boat-loads and then started on the 
downward trail through the Pass. Two 
miles down we came to the fire zone, and, 
striking a logging road, followed it down 
till we came to the “ job ”—it being one 
of the largest lumber camps I have ever 
seen; the old time “ jobs” are now fast 
disappearing in the Adirondacks. The 
camp consisted of four large shanties, in- 
dependent of the horse camp, and I sup- 
pose it could if necessary accommodate 
at least 100 lumber jacks. They had a 
contract for a number of square miles of 
burnt timber and were certainly getting 
at it, as everything roundabout had been 
swept clear. The burnt spruce and other 
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soft woods did not lose all their commer- 
cial value by reason of the fire, the 
branches and bark alone being consumed, 
and if cut within a reasonable time be- 
fore rotting were readily salable. For 
this reason innumerable logging camps 
or jobs as they are called sprang up in 
the fire zones after the fire of 1903. Char- 
coal burners also prospered. 

I suppose it is 6 or 7 miles from Ava- 
lanche to South Meadows farmhouse, 
possibly farther, the lumber road running 
from the foot of McIntire to the mea- 
dows and on to the Adirondack Lodge 
road 2 miles farther down. We left the 
road at the meadows and took a short cut 
across Hog Ridge (so called from its 
likeness to the shape of a razor back), 
a distance of 3 miles to the stage road 
running from Elizabethtown to Lake 
Placid, and followed the stage road a 
mile and a half to our hotel, The Cas- 
cade, getting home about half after 2— 
having spent five days of ups and downs 
in the most picturesque section of the 
Adirondack Mountains. 


A CLOSE CALL. 


By H. E. LECKENBY. 


F course it was wrong 
—dead wrong — but 
times were hard that 
year. I needed the 
money, and needed it 
bad. Besides, I'd 
trapped cat and fox 
and bear and coyotes 
along the reservation 
borders — in fact, a 
considerable number 
of such varmints, that 

love a beaver almost as much as I do 

myself—and I'd looked after them and 
protected them in that and other ways, 
till I felt that they belonged to me more 
than to a lot of measly Utes, who fed 
from the Government mess-box, and 
knew not the longing for a Klondyke 





stake as I did. My ancestors—most of 
them — had hunted and trapped since 
some of these old mountains were quite 
sizable holes in the ground, and I took to 
it as naturally as a Boston youth takes 
to beans. 

Anyway, I went for those beaver, and 
was doing right well at it. I'd dodged 
the soldiers several times and had seen 
but one squad of Ute police. I'd lie up 
on the high points and watch them with 
the glass, keeping cases on them and 
their camping places. 

My camp was hidden in a thick patch 
of spruce, just above an open park of 
ferns, where the deer would come to feed 
every night and morning. Every beaver 
dam and deep hole in the creek below 
was full of trout. You could snare them 
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in the still water easily. One day I found 
a lick and that night I snared a yearling 
buck there; so that I lived fat, and each 
day my pile of beaver skins grew higher, 
till I concluded I had enough. They 
were all big prime skins, too—not a kit- 
ten in the bunch. 

That evening I went down the moun- 


skin on the hoop and was feeling satis- 
fied with myself and all the world. I 
had half turned, still kneeling, to reach 
back to my hunting coat for the material 
for a smoke, when a small pebble lit 
fairly on my outstretched hand and I 
looked up into the dusky, grinning face 
of a Ute policeman, half hidden behind 








**I looked up into the grinning face of a Ute policeman, holding a .44-40 saddle gun that 
softly clicked as it swung into line.”’ 





tain early—too early—and, after snaring 
a string of trout, gathered all of my traps 
up. I cut three hoops of willows and 
hurried into a thick patch of tall red wil- 
lows to skin my last three. It was grow- 
ing almost too dark to see well in the 
cafion, and of course there in the thick 
willows it was worse. But I had the last 


the .44-40 saddle gun, that softly clicked ! 
as it swung into line. 

The blue uniform showed that he had 
authority ; the grin that spread all across 
his weather-tanned face showed that he 
was not the least bit rattled—and con- 
sequently not liable to nervousness in 
his trigger finger—and the .44-40 showed 
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that he had the best of mce—for to have 
tried to play my beaver knife against 
that saddle gun would have been might- 
ily like a bobtail flush against four aces 
and the joker. 

So I quietly proceeded to roll my 
smoke, and, by way of breaking the si- 
lence, asked him for a match—not caring 
to reach for my own, as the action might 
be misconstrued (as our best intentions 
often are). “Nada! No got um!” he 
grunted back; but, as I carelessly turned 
over my old hunting coat, his quick eyes 
caught the glint of my half-pint flask of 
beaver scent—mostly alcohol, to be sure, 
but so filled with castor and other in- 
gredients that, to say the least, the flavor 
must have been something unique. 

“Es match? Me find um, maybeso,” 
he hopefully offered, as, gun in one hand 
and the other fumbling deep in the re- 
cesses of a blue pants pocket, he came 
straddling over the tangled willows to 
join mg. Leaning his rifle against a wil- 
low, he reached for the flask. “No give 
um Injun whiskey. No sell um Injun 
whiskey. Injun find um, es all right,” 
explained this philosophical arm of the 
law, as he poured down enough scent to 
make every bull beaver within ten miles 
follow him into the hereafter. 

Wiping a satisfied mouth on one blue 
sleeve from chevrons to wrist, he dug out 
a match and handed it to me as he 
reached for my papers and tobacco. 

“Solo?” he questioned in Spanish, roll- 
ing a fat cigarette. I told him “Yes— 
all alone.” “Where wickiup? Campo? 
you?” he sociably enquired, leaning far 
over to light his smoke from mine. Turn- 
ing to make the face sign, indicating the 
mountainside on the north, I caught a 
glimpse of another quickly dodged face 
through the fast darkening willows. 

“More Ute?” I questioned. 

“ Heap Ute!” he puffed calmly. 

I was caught dead to rights with the 
goods, and my trip to the trapping 
grounds of Alaska looked dim just then, 
to say the least. It made me—no, not 
mad; that don’t half express it. I was 
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loco, and quietly but forcibly and bluntly 
expressed my private opinion of all Utes 
in general, and him and his bunch in 
particular, in English, Spanish, Navajo, 
and a smattering of cuss-words that I 
had picked up in ‘several other lan- 
guages ; but he only looked complimented 
and grinned, as, without turning his 
head, he grunted a short order and half 
a dozen Utes rose from the willows 
around us and departed, as I rightly sup- 
posed, to bring up their horses and camp 
outfit. 


No Ute likes to make a night ride 1 . 


well knew, and I began to do some heavy 
thinking. It was up to me. 

“Huh gon neh?” I asked, finally. 

“ Tomorrow—go wickiup,” he replied, 
waving one hand backward and pointing 
out across the bad lands to the Agency at 
White Rocks. 

Tomorrow is always a most uncertain 
quantity, and White Rocks Agency was a 
good seventy miles away. I breathed 
easier. The night breeze drawing 
through the cafion was growing chilly, 
and, feeling so, I started a tiny fire be- 
tween us on the ground—whittling shav- 
ings from a dry willow with my beaver 
knife. As the blaze leaped into light, 
my captor uttered a grunt of surprise and 
reached out his right hand to grasp mine 
—at the same time shoving his greasy 
white hat and hair upward with the left 
—and I knew him. Just a jagged V- 
shaped scar over the squinted left eye, 
which I had sewn up for him fifteen 
years agone, the day I found him lying 
beside a dead bull elk, away up on the 
headwaters of White River in the Flat 
Tops—pretty well bled out and tramped 
deep into the snow, but with the grin of 
victory on his battered, bloody face. He 
had lain for two weeks in my camp, be- 
fore he was able to navigate towards the 
west again, and, soon forgotten, he was 
only a Ute—a cousin to the coyotes. 

I sat with them in their camp that 
night after a good supper of Govern- 
ment grub and coffee, listening to the 
explanations of their leader, till the moon 
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rose full and bright over the rim of the 
cafion. Then two young bucks slipped 
quietly out into the willows and soon 
returned, leading a wiry buckskin pony. 
My traps and three hooped beavers were 
firmly tied behind the Government muley 
saddle, and each grinning policeman, as 
he shook my hand, confidingly remarked : 


“Es Mericat beaver hunter? Me no see 
um!” 

What sleep I lost that night, was made 
up the next—far outside the Reserva- 
tion lines. And any Ute, since then, is 
at home when he strikes my camp, to the 
half of my last biscuit! 


THE NINE TIDES OF SRON-NA-BOGHAR.* 


By NIGEL TOURNEUR. 


Sets eee ELL I remember walking 
$ in on the White Witch 


of Drummore, a_ small, 





the east side of the 
Rhinns, facing Luce Bay, 
Scotland. She was kneel- 
ing before the fire of peat and driftwood, 
burning on the open hearth. Her 
stunted, meagre figure was silhouetted in 
the inner gloom, like a hunchback’s, 
against the blaze. 

“Why, mistress,’ quoth I from the 
doorway, “ you are busy?” 

“jist roasting a herring for my sup- 
per,’ she replied, never turning round. 
“Come your way into the hoose. There’s 
something on my mind needs telling to 
you.” 

I sat down on the stool alongside the 
meal ark. 

“Ye are going out wi’ the night tide, 
owre the bay to the Isle?” she mumbled, 
glancing furtively at me with her faded 
brown eyes. 

“Tam,” I replied, stroking her piebald 
cat. 

“Then stay at hame, stay at hame, my 
lad! if you’re wise.” 

“What will happen, mistress?” I 
asked, taken aback at her abruptness and 
strange address. 

“Mair than ye want!” 

Vainly I pressed her for an explana- 
tion. She but sat silent on her knees, 


now looking into the sparkling fire, now 
at me. 

“Well, mistress, your herring is almost 
done, and you’re going to have your 
supper. I’ll be off,” I said, rather nettled 
at her obstinate silence, and rose to my 
fect to go. 

“ Stay at hame, my lad! stay at hame! 
Better dee amang the saft warm sheets 
than seek the grund weed round the 
Seaurs,” she cried in warning, rising up. 

“Tt’s a burst of wind, you mean,” I 
answered, smiling at her. ‘‘ Tut, mis- 
tress! I aye thought you could tell more 
than that. The wind’s fallen, and west- 
ered, too. Crossing the bay to the Isle 
is as safe tonight as walking down the 
village street here!” 

“Ah! well, sir, if ye will gang, ye 
maun gang! But I have weaned three 
sailor laddies in my day. Nane o’ them 
would listen to my tellings, and, woe’s 
me! the kirkyaird doesna’ hap their 
bodies now. The sea took them,” she 
added, in a subdued voice. 

“What’s in the wind then?” I in- 
quired, moved by her pertinacity. 





*Sron-na-Boghar—Hill of the. Wild Goats, 
the old Galloway name for the Mull of Gallo- 
way. The author assures us that the phe- 
nomena of the Nine Tides exists, as well as the 
prevalent superstition regarding them. <A 
strange coincidence about Mr. Tourneur’s ex- 
periences is that his ‘‘ first mate ’’ never fully 
recovered from the effects of the shock and 
finally died in an asylum.—EDITOR. 
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“Death, maybe death, for all I can 
tell,’ she mumbled, turning away to her 
dresser that served for cupboard and 
table as well. “ This I ken, sir, and ken 
well: before the chap o’ midnight the 
Nine Tides of Sron-Na-Boghar will be 
calling, calling, on you.” 

“The Nine Tides!” I repeated in 
astonishment. “ What tides are they?” 

“Aye, aye,” she continued—* the 
Nine Tides—and ye'll see the Spaniard 
ship and ye'll wrestle with the storm 
wind blawing from the west. God keep 
ye from the hand o’ Death!” 

I stepped out at the door and looked 
about. The sun was now sunk, leaving 
the westerly heavens bathed in gold. 
The little fleeces of cloud, amethyst and 
scarlet, seemed almost stationary. On 
the other side of the sixteen miles of 
bay I could plainly see Craignarget Hill 
—a long ridge of soft blue against the 
azure of the unspotted sky. According 
to the weathercock on the old flour mill 
opposite me, the wind was blowing from 
the southwest—steadily it seemed to me. 
With a laugh at the old woman’s fears, I 
said Good-night and took my way down 
to the harbor. 

At the foot of the little street the vil- 
lagers and Coast Guards were lounging 
against the parapet of the bridge span- 
ning the mill race; they idly spat into 
the water and talked as the spirit moved 
them. At the end of the near quay some 
fishermen were busy sheeting their nets 
into the boats, before going out for the 
night. A small craft was lazily plying 
up and down off the harbor mouth, its 
occupant fishing for the silver and green- 
blue mackerel. Never better weather for 
crossing the bay to the Isle, thought I; 
and, whistling for my First Mate (as the 
sole member of my crew humorously 
called himself), I made for my boat, 
lying at the steps of the seaward quay. 

As we slid past Cairgarrock Bay, mak- 
ing southward so as to reach to the east- 
ward on the flow that runs strong in 
that direction towards the Isle, 18 miles 
from Drummore, I let my eyes rove up 
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the long bay behind us. Its smooth sur- 
face, shimmering with the fading gold 
of the sky, was interlaced with branch- 
ing stretches of faint green and silver. 
shot here and there with varying blue 
where under-currents disturbed the re- 
flections. Now and again a wave broke 
suddenly on the stony beach to our star- 
board, its silver notes echoing tremu- 
lously over the reaches of silent sea. 
There was no other sound, save the 
gurgling of the little waves curling 
along the bows and body of the boat as 
we headed slowly southward. 

“ Kirke, the White Witch, as you folks 
call Mistress McFadden, was against our 
coming out,” said I to my “ crew,” fool- 
ishly enough. 

He shoved his quid into his cheek, 
gave an uncertain look at the port, now 
vanishing into the distance, and scratched 
his head as if suddenly perplexed at this 
aspect of the passage. “ What for is she 
again’ it?” 

“Heaven knows,” I answered care- 
lessly, trailing my hand in the water— 
“some tides or something else stand in 
our course. She has a kink in her head 
about a burst of wind out of the sou’- 
west’ard. But all seems calm enough.” 

“ Not the Nine Tides?” he pumped 
out hastily—looking intently at me. 

“ Well, yes!—the Calling of the Nine 
Tides.” 

He stared about, wet his finger to feel 
the weight of the breeze, then shook his 
head. 

“She maun be wrong—she maun be 
wrong,” he said, as if to convince hitm- 
self of doubt. “The glass, high; the 
wind jist saft enough and the sky clear. 
No, no! the witches ’ll be quiet this night, 
sir.” 

“ Witches?” I exclaimed. 

“ Aye, sir! The nine jades that begat 
these same Nine Tides that run always 
when it blaws hard, for the drooning o’ 
Saint Medan, when she was coming back 
from Mourne, in Ireland, wi’ a witch- 
finder—Saint Patrick—to destroy fa- 
miliars out o’ oor land. The twa saints 
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jist laughed at them, and drooned them 
in their ain tides.” 

I burst out laughing. “ Witches, 
Kirke! I thought you had only good, 
white witches, like Mistress McFad- 
den?” 

“No, sir, no!—this was lang syne. 
And if the wind blaws high, and we be 
over near the Nine Tides, ye’ll be hear- 
ing them cry and cry for help. And 
then? Ah! God help you and me then, 
sir! O! aye—Mistress McFadden kens 
a queer lot.” 

He lapsed into silence. I said nothing, 
but continued to smoke my pipe in all 
placidity and peace of mind. 

About half-past 10 (two hours or so 
after starting) the breeze fell, and we 
were left becalmed, under a mile and a 
half distant from the blunt forbidding 
Mull of Galloway. 

“ Kirke, my man, this will never do,” 
said I, putting down my pipe into my 
pocket. “ We had better pull into Por- 
tankill, beside the Mull there, and wait 
for a fair wind in the morning.” 

He peered about, now seaward to- 
wards the Irish Channel, past the Mull; 
now on the headland itself, that loomed 
vague in the darkness and which was 
indicated by the triplicate flash from its 
light-house. “There be wind coming, 
sir—I smell it,” he observed, sniffing the 
fresh salty atmosphere—* we’re moving, 
too. The tide’s carrying the boat oot to 
the Channel; then we’ll come in on the 
flow, doun to the Isle—if no wind comes. 
I’m thinking it will, though.” 

“Tf we're drifting seaward, then you'd 
better hoist your sailing light and see to 
your compass-lanthorn, Kirke,” I said. 
“Tt’s getting pesky dark and the Scaurs 
lie within two miles to the sou’-sou’- 
east.” ‘ 

As he fumbled with the lamp-glass, I 
looked over to where I knew the rugged 
Scaurs were lying, midway across the 
mouth of the bay. Even now I could 
hear the roar of the surf, breaking 
around their precipitous bases. 

“ Kirke !” I cried, “I can hear the 
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surf on the Scaurs. 
calm, this!” 

He snapped to the  lantern-door, 
straightened his back and listened, hand 
behind his ear. 

“No, sir, that cannot be the surf. It 
maun be the ground swell o’ the Channel. 
It is awfu’ heavy, sir.” 

The loose rudder clanged dully against 
the sternposts. He seized it and drove 
the tiller further into the rudder-head 
with a vicious tap from a sinking lead. 

“Tt is the ground swell, sir. We had 
best get into the nor’ard current running 
in-shore, and come down on the Isle on 
the ebb, or we'll get sairly wet, sir, and 
make no way till the wind comes.” 

The boat heaved steeply on the swells 
that were rolling in from the open, in- 
creasing in height and weight as time 
went on. The light from the compass- 
lanthorn caught my right knee, to shine 
out in a narrow wedge-shaped stream 
and fall hazily on the lug-sail and jib 
halyards. Outside it the night seemed 
like an ever-receding, ever-nearing wall, 
hiding the waters. I stared into the 
west: not a star was now to be seen. 
Only to the northward was there the 
long wavering glint of light from the 
Mull light-house. 

“That’s bad, Kirke,” I exclaimed, 
pointing to the sudden overclouding of 
the starlight. 

“T’m fearing it'll be worse yet, sir,” 
he replied testily. ‘‘ There’s wind com- 
ing, sure enough. Maybe, before morn- 
ing, you and me’ll be thinking the White 
Witch is the wisest of us all.” 

A flurry of wind shook the sail, flap- 
ping it against the mast. The boat ran 
up the unseen breast of a great swell 
and dropped with a dizzying swoop into 
the deep valley behind it. ‘ All of a sud- 
den Kirke was tugging frantically at the 
mainsail halyards. “‘ Hard-a-port! hard- 
a-port!” he yelled, for with a wild 
screech the first of the squalls had broken 
upon us. The boat, pressed by the big 
jib, shoved her nose into it. Slowly she 
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ridge of shadowy waters. In the curve 
of the next threatening surge the close- 
reefed mainsail lost the wind, and with 
it clapping like thunder we managed to 
top the heavy sea. 

“In jib and mains’1! she’ll drive under 
wi’ them!” Kirke roared in my ear— 
“ set storm trys’l. This wind should blaw 
by.” 

I crawled forward and loosened the 
mainsail tackle, snugging down the lug 
by sheer main force along the gunwale; 
then hand over fist I hauled in the jib 
and set the trysail. Under it the boat 
tore through the swirling waters. A 
warning cry from Kirke startled me, but 
one glance ahead was enough, and I 
flung myself down and gripped the 
thwart. With a cunning shove of the 
rudder the boat breasted the immense 
mass of roaring, frothing water, the crest 
of which, breaking before the boat 
swung over, swept in over the bows. I 
snatched the dippers from under the 
thwart and energetically began bailing. 
By now I had grown fearful of the 
Scaurs, and strained my eyes over the 
inky seas that burst toward the weather 
bow. Now they deluged us as their 
seething tips smacked the frail gunwale. 
Now they slid past, hissing and gleaming 
with phosphorus. The velocity of the 
squall blinded my eyes. For a little I 
turned my face to leeward. 

“Where away are we?” I shouted. 

“ Sou’ - sou’- west — inside 0’ the 
Scaurs,’ Kirke bellowed back. “ She 
can weather the seas on no other tack. 
God help us!” 

Suddenly the squall passed, screaming 
down-wind, and taking the pitch dark- 
ness with it. A strange misty greyness 
held the air. I thought I heard a faint 
cry. It was that of a storm-strayed 
gannet. 

“Stand by for the change!” Kirke 
cried—* slack ‘way sheets there! ” 

I did so and sat quick and ready, the 
halyards in either hand. 

To my amazement a tall ship forged 
suddenly out of the night to windward 
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and stood down on our weather bow. 
Past us it drove up the bay, its tattered 
main topsail, square foresail and _ half- 
brailed jibs full-bellied with the wind. 
Tossing and scattering the seas with its 
bluff, high-pitched stern, it almost in- 
stantly was lost in the smother of night 
and flying spindrift. 

I looked at Kirke, and called out to 
him. He sat staring before him, like a 
man demented. I saw fear stamped on 
his face as he swayed into the light from 
the compass lanthorn. Scrambling aft, I 
seized the rudder in time to evade the 
next roller which would have swamped 
the boat. Violently I shook him. “ What 
is wrong?’’ I roared. “ We’re lost, we’re 
lost!” was his husky cry. “O God! 
we're lost!” 

“ How?” I flashed out in a panic. 

“The ship!—the Spaniard ship the 
Tides beguiled lang syne.” And the 
White Witch’s augury surged into recol- 
lection. 

The waters about us were now heaving 
in confused runs. Little swirls broke 
against gunwale and bow. Heads of 
spray shot up, to fall with a dull thud 
into the bilge water. In the lightened 
darkness I could just make out a great 
stretch of yeasty seas, shooting up into 
the air like tongues, to fall back clash- 
ing. We were in the meeting of the nine 
currents that run past the Mull of Gallo- 
way into the gut between Luce Bay and 
Burrow Head. The boat would not live 
in it for a minute. 

I jabbed Kirke in the side, but he only 
cowered the more—his face hidden in his 
hands. Jamming up the helm, I hauled 
on the lee-sheet of the trysail. The boat 
paid off handsomely before the wind, and 
none too soon for our safety. “Stir 
about, Kirke! stir about! Be a man!” 
I yelled in his ear. 

Down on the gusty blast came the 
sharp clamor of wild voices—the voices 
of drowning women! I leapt to my feet. 
Swaying in the stern-sheets to the jump- 
ing of the boat, I scanned the near 
waters, as if I fully expected to see some 
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sinking craft. Again it rang out—sharp- 
er, more clamorous. What could it be 
but the strange Calling of the Nine Tides 
as they swirled and clashed against each 
other ? 

Kirke sprang up. With an impetuous 
thrust he took the rudder from me, and, 
shoving it down, brought the boat round, 
the trysail cracking like small cannon. 
“Do ye no’ hear them calling, calling 
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thwarts, cursing and blaspheming me, 
with the bilge water swishing about him. 
Putting the boat before the wind, I 
hoisted a strip of close-reefed mainsail, 
and, setting my course west-south-west, 
steered for home. 

A little before sunrise, when the dark 
sky above the Machars to the eastward 
was changing into light purple and scar- — 
let and blue, I sighted Drummore and 
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“The ship!’’ cried Kirke—‘‘the Spaniard ship the Tides beguiled lang syne!"’ 





on us?” he shrieked, madness gleaming 
in his eye, as I tried to thrust him aside. 
“Do ye no’ hear the Cries?” 

The boat lurched to leeward as the 
swell fell abruptly from under and he 
fell forward on his side. I sprang on 
him, and in a trice had him bound fast 
hand and foot with his mackerel lines; 
then left him lying between the midship 


the first of the fishermen going out to 
haul their crab and lobster pots. Eager 
questions broke from them, for never 
again had Drummore thought to see us 
alive, so violent had been the squalls. A 
glimpse at Kirke silenced them. “ Aye, 
aye,” quavered Murdoch McDowall, as 
he helped the others to lift him out of 
the boat and up the quay stairs; “and 
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ye’'ve heard the Nine Tides Calling and 
came back alive to dry land. Thank God! 
thank God! for few have done that, my 
young sir.” He and his mates carried 
Kirke home. But I turned up the steep 
little street and tapped on the White 
Witch’s door and walked in on her as 
she was blowing up the new-kindled fire. 








She nodded triumphantly. “ And so,” 


she cried in her high, quavering old \ 


voice, “ ye have heard the Calling of the 
Nine Tides and seen the Ship forbye. 
Mayhap ye'll believe this auld Scotch 
speywife now, my man, that she tells nae 
lies.” 











MARK TWAIN’S BOYHOOD HOME, 


On Hill Street, Hannibal, Missouri. 


A MISSOURI EXILE. 


By EDGAR WHITE. 


i the Master Architect had 
¢ taken some bright Western 
boy into his confidence, and 
had permitted that boy to 
create the plans for a 
magnificent playground—a 
playground full of danger- 
ous possibilities and a constant invitation 
to do things at risk of life and limb—He 
could hardly have done a more ideal job 
than He did when He put together the 
scenery about where Mark Twain was 





reared. The landscape is wild and rug- 
ged, abounding in high cliffs, mountain- 
like hills and mysterious caves. Opie 
Read once remarked to the writer, and 
possibly he has delivered the same obser- 
vation from the platform many a time, 
that the giants of the nation come from 
the hills. He had just returned from 
some of the Western prairie States, and 
was telling why you rarely found “char- 
acter studies ” in the flat lands. 

It may have been that the “tall, lank 
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HANNIBAL, MISSOURI. 





youth,’ who attracted so little attention 
that an old school-mate remarked the 
other day that “he wasn’t even bad,” 
was absorbing from Nature’s fantastic 
freaks about Hannibal the grim humor 
that was tapped in later years, and flowed 
so bountifully. 

Doc “ Buck” Brown, who runs an 
apothecary shop on Main Street, and 


whose father ran it before him, was a 
school-mate of Sam Clemens’s, in the 
one-room frame building on the Center 
Street side of the park. He was asked 
recently to denominate some of the 
youthful peculiar traits of his former 
chum which betokened future fame. The 
old doctor didn’t answer right off. “ Of 
course it’s a long ways back,” he said, 
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“but if Sam ever gave any evidence here 
of setting the world on fire, it must have 
slipped my mind. The way I figure it 
out is this: He was storing it up in 
his reservoir, knowing some day he’d get 
to use it and be a big man. He'd sit 
azound dreamy and quiet, but he was 
observing things. Why, when he came 
back here a few years ago and made a 
speech he told us about things that hap- 
pened on the river and in school that 
we'd forgotten about years ago. He 
mentioned the fact that I was one of the 
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days, but few can recall the old world 
heroes who grew up in the fragrance of 
the humorist’s pipe. 

Mark Twain made the Mississippi 
River better known than its discoverer. 
When he stood, a barefooted urchin, on 
the dizzy height of Lover’s Leap at Han- 
nibal, the inspiration came. Then he 
thought it was a call to “ run the river ” 
as pilot—the ambition of every boy along 
the river then, just as it is now for the 
youth of country towns to yearn to be an 
engineer, and to die in a terrific wreck, 














HUCK FINN’S ROOSTING PLACE. 


Hanpnibal. 





crack spellers, and, do you know, I'd 
clear forgotten it ? It was astonishing 
the way he remembered things about 
Hannibal which had left the minds of 
those who had lived here always.” 
There are many who think Mark 
Twain’s only real literature is his deline- 
ation of characters he lived among in 
Missouri and the Far West. Every 
schoolboy knows “Colonel Sellers,” 
“Tom Sawyer,” “Injun Joe,” “ Huck 
Finn,” “ Scotty’ and the strenuous men 
along the trail to the coast in the golden 


with hand on air valve and reversing 
lever, their sweethearts, by some provi- 
dential chance, being there to look on. 
Mark Twain’s record as a pilot was 
inconsequential. But what he saw while 
following that picturesque avocation 
added to the majesty of the Father of 
Waters. There are some fair judges of 
such things who think the boat race be- 
tween the Amaranth and Boreas fully as 
thrilling an event as the Ben Hur chariot 
race. It took a Mississippi pilot to tell 
that story and the inspiration that germi- 
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nated upon the heights of Lover’s Leap. 

Perhaps the best lesson taught during 
the long career of Mark Twain was that 
which came with his trouble in the latter 
years, for it shows the metal of the man 
who has made the whole world laugh. 

In February, 1897, a London corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Times-Herald 
passed judgment that Mark Twain was 
“all in.” In the light of latter accom- 
plishments, this opinion of but a decade 
back is interesting : 

‘* Mark Twain is now impoverished and a 
slave to debt. He is in poor health, confined to 
a modest lodging house in London, and bur- 
dened with age and the woes of a broken heart. 
There is but a single hope for this man, who 
for 20 years has shared the field of American 
letters—as the Europeans estimate American 
letters—with Bret Harte. He is home from a 
trip around the world. It began in Vancouver 
and ended in London—a failure from the start. 
He has been working for weeks on the manu- 
script of the story, but the few who have 
hunted him in the modest room fear that the 
inspiration has gone. He is working under 
forced conditions, and the prediction is that 
the tale of the tour will be like a plant forced 
to blossom in unnatural conditions. Mark 


Twain is 62 years old and handicapped by the- 


fact that his best efforts have not been his 
latest. Sad it is the results do not look 
promising. ’’ 

But the London writer was a stranger 
to American pluck. Mark Twain has 
since regained his hold, and his work 
now commands 30 cents a word, and he 
can sell at that figure every line he 
writes. ; 

One of the fine traits of character 
about Mark Twain is that he never for- 
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gets the friends of his youth, no matter 
how obscure they have been left by the 
flight of the years. To an old comrade 
of the type-case, now living in Arkansas, 
he sends a copy of every book he writes. 
When in Hannibal last, Twain sent word 
to his old boyhood cronie, John Briggs, 
the news that he had come to town. 
Briggs was farming, several miles out in 
the country. “Tell Sam I’m busy in the 
cornfield,” he said; “if he wants to see 
me, he’ll have to come out.” 

Not at all piqued by the answer, Mr. 
Clemens hired a carriage, drove out to 
Briggs’ farm and helped him gather his 
corn. In the evening, Briggs, being the 
gainer by Clemens’ assistance, could 
spare the time to drive back to town 
with him and meet with the “ old boys.” 

“Mark Twain belongs to the Missis- 
sippi Valley,” remarked Hon. George A. 
Mahan, a well-known lawyer of Hanni- 
bal, “and we would like to have him 
back among us. He’s only 72 and there 
may be many years of active work ahead 
of him. No matter where he goes, he 
will never find a greener field for his 
talent, nor a more appreciative audience 
than up and down the great valley where 
he is so well-known and admired. We're 
now working on a monument for the 
late Col. William H. Hatch, who repre- 
sented the district. If Mark Twain will 
come back to us, we'll do as well by him, 
only it will be a statue instead of a 
monument, and he won't have to die to 
get it.” 


THE GRAYLING. 


By RUBY BAUGHMAN. 


Gray lady of the brook! the flower rare 
Of finny beauty, covering strength and might; 
Brave warrior maiden, never known to spare 
Unyielding fury in the losing fight. 


Gray phantom of the lake! a gleam 
Of opalescent shadow on the face 

Of dark green pool; a spirit of the stream, 
Veiled by the waving dorsal’s misty grace. 
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A DAY ON THE MAQUOKETA. 





‘Hello, Doc! get a move on you! 
it’s almost 5 o’clock and we should be 
at the Quaker Mill right now, if we 
expect to get any bass today.”” Such 
was the. greeting fired at me from the 
door by my old chum Arthur Green 
who was impatiently awaiting me to 
join him on a proposed fishing trip to 
the mill. I jumped into my fishing 
togs as fast as possible, got together 
my tackle, minnow bucket and lunch, 
and we were off. 

It was one of those beautiful Octo- 
ber mornings so common in Northern 
Iowa during the Indian summer season, and as we turned off Franklin Street and 
entefed Acre’s grove I could not help but be thankful for the spark of Walton- 
ian fire within me which called me out on such a glorious morning. Chatting 
merrily as we tramped along the sandy road, we found ourselves on the bank 
of Honey Creek before we realized it. Here was where we expected to fill our 
minnow pails” Taking off our shoes and rolling up our trousers, we made a 
swing around below the bar with our little seine and scooped up a fine lot of 
minnows. Hiding our seine in the willows, we were off for the mill. It was 
but a 15 minutes’ walk to the pond, and, storing our outfit in the old flat-bot- 
tomed boat, we were ready for the day’s sport. 

Successful bass fishing is an art, even when the streams are full of them, 
and the novice frequently comes home after a hard day’s work, tired and worn 
out, with an empty string—the bass upon which he doted being most conspicu- 
ous by their absence. The most essential things necessary to lure the bronze 
backed beauties from their haunts are good lively minnows, good tackle, a steady 
boat, and last but not least a cool head and patient judgment. Flattering our- 
selves that we possessed all of these requisites, and reasonably assured of a good 
day’s sport, we rowed slowly up-streaam. The ground covered by the back- 
water of the pond had once been heavily timbered and when the high log dam 
was built the water had backed up among the trees and caused them to die; 
therefore the pond was full of overhanging trees, dead branches, logs and stumps, 
partially submerged, which afforded ample cover for the big fellows who lazily 
loafed in their shade, expectantly waiting the coming of some venturesome min- 
now, prowling crawfish or unlucky frog. 

The first open water we entered we laid down the paddles, put on a couple 
of minnows and tossed them overboard. Arthur was the lucky fellow and hardly 
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THE RAINBOW ROAD 


had his minnow struck the water before 
his line started for the log dam, but he 
struck too quick and lost both bait and 
bass. We were anxious to reach a spot 
near the head of the pond where Crosby 
(our champion bass-fisher that season) 
had been catching some big ones. So 
we pulled in our lines and paddled on 
up-stream. A half-hour’s rowing brought 
us to the spot, and, gently slipping the 
anchor over the side of the boat, we put 
on minnows and settled down to the 
morning’s sport. 

It fell to my lot to get the first strike, 
this time. With fairly good aim I sent 
my minnow close in by an old half-rotten 
log and anxiously awaited results. There 
was a miniature whirlpool, the line 
straightened out and then went spinning 
away ata lively rate. Mindful of Arthur’s 
experience at the dam, I waited until I 
knew that the greedy fellow had taken 
the minnow well in his mouth; then, 
with a sharp pull, I sent the hook home. 
For a moment he seemed paralyzed with 
surprise and came to the surface so will- 
ingly that I thought I had hooked a 
small one, but was soon undeceived. As 
if awakened to the peril of the situation, 
he turned and made a bolt for a mass of 
brush at the far end of the log. I held 
my breath for a moment for fear he 
would tangle and get away; however, I 
managed to catch him before he reached 
the danger post and turned him out into 
the stream. I gave him all the line he 
wanted and was prepared to pay any 
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draft he made upon my well filled reel. 
Up and down, back and across the stream 
he went—darting for the roots when he 
felt the least slack. Once I thought I 
had lost him, but he was only sulking 
and was off again, making the water boil 
in his frantic effort to rid himself of the 
hook. At last his spurts were weaker ; 
the narrowing circles of his runs indicated 
surrender and I gently began to reel him 
in; but he was not yet on the string, for, 
as I was about landing him, he broke 
away again and renewed the battle. But 
this was his last struggle and I soon had 
the flopping beauty safe in the bottom 
of the boat. I was proud of my achieve- 
ment and well I might be, for he was 
one of the largest bass I ever caught. 
After admiring and commenting on his 
beauty, size and gameness, we turned our 
attention to the business of the day, and 
it was not long before each of us had 
landed his bass and was clamoring for a 
chance at the minnow bucket. We fished 
until the sun reached the noonday mark 
in the heavens; then ate our lunch and 
reluctantly turned back to the landing 
place, with one of the finest strings of 
bass I ever saw. We were thoroughly 
satisfied with the morning's sport, and as 
we trudged slowly home through the 
woods, with our heavy string of fish, the ° 
contented look upon our faces bore mute 
but eloquent testimony of that perfectly 
delightful day spent on the old Quaker 
Mill pond. 


THE RAINBOW ROAD. 


By IVY KELLERMAN. 


I. 


When you and I were children 
How often were we told 

At yonder rainbow’s gleaming end 
There lies a pot of gold. 


II. 
The path thereto is perilous, 
Its windings none may know; 


But who would win the rainbow’s gift 
The rainbow road must go. 


III. 


The way is hard, the way is long, 
The soul is sorely tried, 

And too ephemeral—too remote— 
Seems that prismatic guide. 


Iv. 
A journey fraught with fear and woe, 
Through many a land and lode— 


But who would win the dreams of youth 
Must find the rainbow road! 













HIS brief sketch refers especially to 
the more thinly settled and primitive 
portions of that practically undevel- 

oped and picturesque region of Southern Mis- 

souri and Northern Arkansas, known as the 

Ozarks. The Ozarks are truly in a state of evo- 

lution ; indeed, it might be said that they are now 

in their pupa state and that in a few vears hence they will come forth in all their 
glory. 

At last the public is beginning to realize that the Ozark region is no insignifi- 
cant country of wooded hills and rocks, but rather a grand section of vast im- 
portance in many things. True, it is not an agricultural paradise; yet grains and 
vegetables flourish in fair abundance, and in fruit growing it is unsurpassed by 
any section in the United States. The climate of the Ozarks is almost ideal, the 
wind filtering through the great forests being pure, invigorating and healthful. 
The summers are never excessively hot; the winters are short and mild. Parties 
who in the past have been spending their summers in the Northern States and 
Canada, and their winters in the Southland, are just beginning to discover the 
attractions of the Ozarks as a winter and summer resort. In scenic beauty the 
Ozarks have a peculiar charm all their own—a wild and rugged grandeur, pro- 
duced by a picturesque formation of wooded hill and dale. In all the world 
there is but one Land of the Ozarks. 

As I remarked above, the Ozarks are in a state of evolution. Modern ideas, 
customs and appliances are taking possession of this primitive land; Nature is 
being burglarized. The younger people are rapidly taking up the fashions of the 
present, while the older generation, together with the old ideas and customs, are 
passing away. To one coming from the older regions, where the rush of modern 
life is in full swing, this fact is very noticeable, even in the most primitive dis- 
tricts. A few years hence and there will be no “ primitive ” Ozarks. 

The author owns a little farm in the very heart of the Ozarks, 35 miles from 
the nearest railroad, and for the past 6 years he has been watching the evolution 
of the surrounding country. Many are the changes that have taken place. Ten 
years ago there was not a self-binding machine in Ozark County; today there 
are a dozen of them. Cooking stoves were found in only a few kitchens then; 
today one is to be seen in almost every home. Six years ago the farmer who 
spoke of importing a better grade of stock was laughed at by his neighbors; 
today pure-bred sheep, hogs and cattle are found on many farms, and the day of 
the razor-back hog and the brindle steer is almost gone. 





Every Ozark farmer is 
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convinced that it pays to raise pure-bred 
stock, and he is acquiring them as fast 
as possible. 

The region is already famous as a 
poultry country. Several buyers pass 
through these remote sections with a 
two-horse wagon at intervals of 2 weeks, 
buying up eggs and chickens from the 
natives. These buyers usually secure 
from 300 to 400 dozen eggs in a 3 days’ 
drive, and from 8 to 10 dozen chickens ; 
these are hauled to the nearest railroad 
point and sold to produce dealers. Be- 
sides this, hundreds of dozens of eggs 
and chickens are exchanged at the coun- 
try stores for groceries. It is really as- 
tonishing the amount of eggs and poultry 
that are shipped out of the country each 
week. It is certainly an ideal poultry 
section. The undeveloped regions of the 
country are still a vast forest of hard- 
wood timber, dotted with small farms. 
The narrow valleys along the streams are 
pretty well settled up, and there are 
some splendid farms that speak well for 
the energy and thrift of their owners. 

St. Louis and Chicago capitalists have 
recently cash-entered more than 65,000 
acres of Government land in Ozark and 
Taney Counties, solely for the timber 
and for speculative purposes. In Igo00 
Taney County contained 60,000 and 
Ozark County more than 75,000 acres 
of vacant Government land. Today the 
combined area of vacant Federal land 
in these two counties is not more than 
1,500 acres. This is mentioned to give 
an idea of how fast the Government land 
is being taken up. A greater part of 
this has been taken by speculators. Mis- 
souri has a law which permits any one 
to cash-enter any amount of Government 
land at the pitiful price of $1.25 an 
acre. This law is acknowledged to be 
a great mistake, as it gives the specu- 
lator and the land-hog unbridled advan- 
tage over the bona fide home-seeker. No 
other State has such a law. 

Fifteen years ago Ozark County con- 
tained large sections of pine timber, but 
today only a few small patches in re- 


mote localities remain. The thoughtless 
lumbermen have cut with an unsparing 
blade and have left a desolate trail be- 
hind them. Now it looks as though the 
oaks and hickories are to follow the route 
of the pines. This indiscriminate and 
thoughtless devastation of the forests is 
the worst fate that could befall the pic- 
turesque Ozark country. Its rugged 
grandeur and half its wealth lie in its 
great forests; they should be protected 
as one of the most important products of 
the soil. Scientific forestry should be 
rigidly practiced by every land owner, 
not only in the Ozarks but in all the tim- 
bered sections of the United States. Each 
land owner should keep a part of his 
land covered with forest. This is impera- 
tive, yet many persons do not realize the 
importance of doing so. A few years ago 
the long-barreled muzzle-loading rifle 
was considered by the natives to be the 
best and most reliable weapon. The 
“new-fangled”’ arms were laughed at. 
Today these same natives are carrying 
modern breechloaders and repeaters, and 
the old rifles repose in the darkness of 
the cabin loft or hang rusting on the wall. 

Ten years ago the “ bull tongue ” was 
the universal instrument for breaking 
ground, even in old fields, and harrows 
were an unknown quantity. Farming 
was then a sort of hit-or-miss side line 
for subsistence. Today the modern steel 
beam plough and patent harrow are seen 
everywhere. Farmers’ Unions and 
Farmers’ Institutes are found in almost 
every county. Intensive farming is des- 
tined to become general in the Ozarks— 
the country being especially adapted to 
this method of agriculture. 

Last spring certain St. Louis million- 
aires purchased something like a thou- 
sand acres of wild land in Taney Coun- 
ty for a game preserve, and doubtless 
several more game preserves will be es- 
tablished by private individuals within 
the next few years, as the Ozark country 
is alive with small game. The big game 
(at least within the borders of Missouri) 
have gone the way of the bison, and I 
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am sorry to admit that those who come 
to the Ozarks in quest of deer or bear 
will be disappointed. Game laws are 
ineffective, because they are never en- 
forced. 

In the Land of the Ozarks appear- 
ances are often deceptive. The stranger 
who rides up to a dilapidated log house, 
expecting to hail a half-starved, totter- 
ing specimen of humanity, will get 
fooled. The lord of the manor will 
likely come to the door with an un- 
shaven face and wearing a pair of 
patched and faded trousers; but he will 
not be suffering from hunger—not a 
bit of it!—he will be well fed and as 
strong as an athlete. If you remain to 
dine with this child of Nature, you will 
sit down to a substantial meal of corn- 
bread, bacon, beans, cabbage and pota- 
toes, butter and sorghum (the real ar- 
ticle), butter-milk and sweet milk, and 
it won't be on the European plan, either. 
No doubt a kid-gloved M.D. will say, 
“ Such stuff is too heavy and would kill 
an iron man.” But it never does—not 
in the Ozarks. From a money point of 
view your host would be considered poor, 
for he doubtless would not have $50 in 
ready cash. Ask him about his posses- 
sions and he will tell you that he has 
80 or 160 acres of land, that he has about 
35 or 40 head of hogs, 10 or 15 head of 
cattle and 3 or 4 head of horses or mules, 
and perhaps a small flock of sheep; and 
that his fields have produced an average 
crop of corn, hay, wheat, potatoes, etc. 
Such is the typical Ozark farmer. He is 
the essence of hospitality and good-na- 
ture, and as a class there is none better. 
He is industrious, intelligent (though un- 
educated) and progressive; rarely proud 
or conceited. Many of them have never 
been beyond the borders of their home 
county. They are adepts in the art of 
woodcraft, and know their native hills 
like a book. 

Last October I attended a small agri- 
cultural exhibit, and as I looked upon 
the big well-filled ears of red and white 
corn and the sacks of fine potatoes, the 
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baskets of luscious grapes, the big yel- 
low pumpkins, the monster sweet pota- 
toes and the tempting apples, it was 
very hard to believe that the season had 
been rather dry and that the Ozarks had 
yielded only about half a crop in most 
things. I just pushed my hands into 
my pockets and strutted around, saying 
to myself, “ Well, the Ozarks are good 
enough for me, even when they produce 
only half a crop.” The fact is evident 
that the Ozark farmer receives a fair 
reward for his labor, even under adverse 
conditions. However, I do not wish the 
prospective settler to be misled by the 
foregoing statements. For, like all 
glorious regions on this dear old earth, 
the Ozarks have a few disadvantages— 
one of which I frankly admit is the rocks: 
rocks everywhere, on the earth and in 
the earth; but possibly if the rocks were 
absent, the many splendid things that 
are making this region famous might be 
absent also. Then again, were it not for 
the few disadvantages, we would never 


rightly appreciate the advantages. An- 
other drawback to the country is the 
lack of transportation facilities. The 


main line of the “ Frisco’ passes through 
a portion of the region and practically 
controls the trade of the whole section; 
consequently it does not see fit to con- 
struct branches to other portions of the 
country. There are but two counties in 
the State that have no railroad, and these 
—namely, Ozark and Douglas Counties 
—are in the Ozarks. Recently the Mis- 
souri Pacific extended a branch from 
Springfield into the White River country, 
and it is proving a boon to that section. 
For years the people of the undeveloped 
sections of the Ozarks have been crying 
for more railroads, but it seems that 
their cry is to be ever in vain. A rail- 


road may be a “soulless corporation, ” 
but it is highly necessary to the develop- 
ment of a new country. 

For the past two years the railroads 
have been spending thousands of dollars 
in advertising the attractions of Okla- 
homa and Texas, and the big dailies of 
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St. Louis and the smaller papers through- 
out the State have given much space to 
the boosting of these far-away localities ; 
but very little has been said or done in 
behalf of the Ozarks. Why this is so, 
is not quite clear. Why the press of 
Missouri continues to laud far-away re- 
gions, when almost a fourth of its own 
State lies practically unknown and unde- 
veloped, is a mystery to the people of 
Southern Missouri. They are certain, 
however, of one thing, and that is, that 
this conduct on the part of the railroads 
and the press has helped to keep the 
Ozark country in the rear. It has caused 
the flood of home-seekers to skip this 
country and to seek homes in those places 
that they read about. And yet, in spite 
of these handicaps, the Land of the 
Ozarks is gaining recognition and is be- 
ing rapidly settled and developed. The 
agricultural resources of the country are 
yet in an embryonic stage, while its min- 
eral wealth is practically untouched. The 
development of these resources is in the 
hands of the incoming settlers. For ob- 
vious reasons German and Swiss settlers 
do especially well here, though thé pos- 
sibilities and opportunities are unlimited 
for all who possess energy and industry. 
As an example of the possibilities, I beg 
to state that 5 years ago the growing 
of alfalfa in the Ozarks was considered 
an impossibility; yet today there are 
many fine fields of this great forage plant 
growing right on the top of the Ozarks. 
I have personally examined 3 fields of 
this plant growing in my own county, 
and two of them are covered with as 
fine alfalfa as ever grew on the irrigat- 
ed mesas of Colorado or elsewhere. 


The region is abundantly supplied with 
water, crystal springs and silver streams 
flowing from every mountainside. The 
larger streams abound with fish and of- 
fer excellent sport to lovers of the rod, 
while the scenic beauty along some of 
the streams and in the deep ravines is 
magnificent and incomparable. 

A few months ago “The Shepherd 
of the Hills” was placed on sale. It is 
an interesting and very charming story, 
treating entirely of the Ozark country. 
The author is Harold Bell Wright, who 
is now in the Qzarks, gathering material 
for another book; so it would seem that 
this section is attracting the literary as 
well as the industrial world. 

To the industrious home-seeker, the 
Land of the Ozarks is a country of op- 
portunity and promise, where the man 
with small capital can get a start and 
own a home of his own. To the sports- 
man or lover of Nature it is a land 
of delight, where healthful recreation 
may be had in the full sense of the 
word. It is a land of peace and 
charm where Nature is; where the 
handiwork of God is not yet destroyed; 
where one sees the flowers, the trees 
and birds, not once in a while, but 
all the time. The people of the Ozarks 
love the quiet and charm of their rug- 
ged hills and are contented; they live 
close to the throbbing heart of Nature 
and are happy. The man who spends 
his whole life amid a collection of brick 
walls cannot understand these things. 
Such a man has never really lived a nat- 
ural life; all the deep and noble im- 
pulses of his soul have been starved and 
warped. Go to the Ozarks and LIVE! 

















CARTING GROUSE. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


42 HERE is usually more than 
one method of doing most 
things, and so it is, when 
the sportsman sets out te 
bring to bag the wily red 
grouse. The old method 
of shooting over dogs has 
died out, except on small 





almost 
moors or for the first two or three days 


now 


of the season. On the large properties, 
driving is the most practicable method, 
but on smaller shootings the birds would 
soon leave it for pastures new, were they 
thus harried about too often. 

After the month of September the 
grouse become so wild that it is almost 
an impossibility to get within shot of 
them; therefore the use of the cart can 
often be very successfully employed. 

The first thing to be considered, when 
preparing for a campaign of this kind, is 
to get a good and reliable driver for 
your cart. He ought to be good-tem- 
pered and very patient, for the slow busi- 
ness which he must pursue will sorely 
try both. He should also obey all his 
master’s signals or orders to the letter. 
The horse must be a _ powerful beast, 
quiet, and used to the report of a gun. 
It is no sinecure for the beast between 
the shafts to draw a heavy cart over 
rough heather and other hill ground for 
the better part of a day. Horses bred on 
the moors naturally are best fitted for 
the undertaking. If the cart rumbles and 
rattles, so much the better; for it is a 
well-known fact that grouse sit far bet- 
ter to a noisy cart than to a silent one. 
A steady retrievér, to find wounded 
birds, is also a welcome accessory to the 
outfit. Hay and a pail should be also 
carried, to feed and water the horse at 
the luncheon hour. 

From Oct. 1 to the roth of December 


the carting can be employed, providing 
the barometer is settled or rising, or 
when snow is on the ground birds can 
be easily seen. If my readers have the 
patience to follow me behind the cart 
for a day’s sport, they will no doubt get 
a slight idea of how the business is con- 
ducted. 

It is the first week in November as 
we sit in the smoke-room, puffing the 
after-dinner cigar—awaiting the arrival 
of Henry, our driver, who is to get his 
directions for the morrow’s sport. After 
he has departed, we turn in to bed early, 
for 7:30 is the hour fixed to start on the 
following morning. 

At the appointed time Henry comes 
round to the house with the cart and the 
old bay horse, the pair of them being 
thoroughly conversant with the business 
of the day. We climb up, squat down 
on the sack of hay which Henry has 
brought for the horse, and then the old 
bay steps out towards the moors. After 
a two-mile drive we pass through the 
last of the high, rocky pasture fields and 
at last debouch onto the heather, where 
grouse are flying here and there, calling 
continually, or, as the Yorkshiremen 
call it, “ becking.”” Henry sits low in the 
bottom of the cart, just peeping over 
the fore end as he drives, and we, gun 
in hand, walk close in behind the vehicle. 
The old retriever, Bess, lies curled up 
on the ferns which fill the bottom of the 
cart. 

Some hundred yards ahead of us a 
pair of grouse are strutting around on a 
high piece of ground; so Henry drives 
round them in an ever narrowing circle, 
till, when within 35 or 40 yards, we step 
out and advance in full view—upon 





which they rise and as the old hammer- 
less rings out a sharp Crack! crack! the 
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CARTING 


two birds collapse and fall headlong and 
we have opened the ball with a clean 
right and leit. 

Passing on, a single bird alights to 
our left and Henry drives around, as if 
he were intending to pass his position. 
We get within range again, and as the 
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towards the wall, and as he turns along 
it, we slip up under cover of the fence 
and creep to within range—when a sit- 
ting shot completes the business. We 
shoot such birds before they rise; other- 
wise, they might possibly cross the 
houndary and we should lose them. We 
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‘**“When within forty yards, we step out and advance in full view."’ 


Drawn from life by the Author. 





bird rises the gun rings out and it also 
collapses, to join its brethren lying in the 
cart. 

Ahead of us is a stone wall, dividing 
the property from that of our neighbor, 
and, sitting in solitary state upon its top, 
is an old cock grouse. Henry drives 


keep up the wall side and get another 
right and left, but miss badly with the 
second barrel. Moving onwards, a 
single bird is approached; but it rises a 
long shot away and falls only winged, 
whereupon Bess is requisitioned to re- 
trieve it, which she quickly does. 
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Thus we continue, trying all the like- 
ly places, until lunch time, when we 
drive to a cool spring of mountain water 
and feed both the horse and ourselves. 
The bag up to lunch time amounts to 10 
brace, nearly all cock birds—though a 
few hens find their way into the game 
bag, as they are not easily distinguished 
from their male relatives when nestling 
in the dark heather and behind the 
stones. 

After lunch we try some more likely 
ground, and as the sun begins to sink, 
the shooting becomes more difficult on 
account of the uncertain light. At length 
we are fain to stop, and we count up the 
bag, to find 18 brace as the grand total. 
We finally climb into the cart and the 
old nag walks steadily homewards 
through the gathering darkness. 

A curious fact about this carting is, 
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that, besides grouse, but one other bird 
will sit till the cart gets within range, 
and that is the golden plover. One great 
advantage of carting grouse is that the 
number of male birds can be better regu- 
lated than by any other means; for 
usually one can distinguish the hens 
from their male relatives in a good light. 
It is good exercise for the shooter, who 
walks behind the cart, and the sport is 
quiet and very different from the hurry 
and hustle of driving birds to the guns. 

The expense also is much less, and on 
a small moor the lessee or owner can 
have better sport with the cart than by 
almost any other means; and it is genu- 
ine sport too, for one has to be wide- 
awake and on the alert all the time, for 
birds unseen unexpectedly get up, and 
quick shooting is necessary. 


A MID-WINTER PICNIC IN ALBERTA. 


By ADDIE BLACK. 


T was a day of days in Sunny Alberta. 

I have wondered if any other place 

could give one such a combination of 
attractions as a really perfect day in the 
Canadian Northwest. The sun rose in a 
sky of cloudless blue, or rather there 
were three little straggling clouds near 
the eastern horizon that reflected every 
color of the prism. Off on the western 
horizon—65 miles away—the old Rock- 
ies rose in solemn grandeur, a broken 
wall of white; nearer, the purple foot- 
hills; nearer still, in towering blackness, 
the broken ranks of spruce trees; and 
nearest of all, the wide expanse of 
glistening whiteness over which our 
sleigh would glide. An air as balmy as 
that of May—wafted from out the south- 
west, where the Chinook winds have 
their birth—added the finishing touch to 
a day that one must experience to appre- 
ciate, especially in the Northland the 
week before our old Yankee Thanksgiv- 
ing. I should add that I have often seen 


Christmas Day as fine, but one doesn’t 
always happen to be hunting with friends 
on such a day. 

Albertan settlers lead a strenuous life 
most of the year, but the Other One 
and I take our outing during the open 
season in the fall, especially if there be 
snow for sleighing. We have seldom 
found any one with leisure to go with 
us; but this year a charming young 
Scotch woman from the East was visit- 
ing in the neighborhood and ready for 
any sport, and a Scandinavian neighbor 
had just been joined by his young son 
from far-away Sweden, who was glad 
to see the country and use his school- 
acquired English in listening to our chat- 
ter; so we gathered them in and started 
westward for a day in the wild. It is 
needless to dilate on the visions of 
bagged deer that filled our minds or on 
the hog or calf imagined to be a bear. 
All hunters know about such things, but 
they do not all know how to enjoy life 
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with nothing doing and the lesson is a 
good one to learn. Our sleigh, if not 
filled with people, was loaded with shoot- 
ers of various kinds—a rifle and shotgun, 
to be sure, a camera and a kodak. We 
were also well primed, by a man who 
thought he knew, with directions to go to 
a saw-mill several miles west, which we 
hoped to reach. He even went with us 
a mile to put us on the right road and 
show us a safe crossing on the ice of the 
river, which, by the way, was rather pre- 
maturely frozen and not wholly trust- 


west, till we came to some tent stakes left 
standing by some Indian campers years 
before and then turn to the left, etc., etc. 

Straight ahead and ever upward for 
we knew not how far stretched the nar- 
row opening through the forest primeval. 
The Other One watched for the occa- 
sional partridge track in the snow and 
all around was the great silence. By and 
bye the spruce grew scarcer and on both 
sides as far as the eye could penetrate 
towered the white-trunked poplars, each 
with its fringe of tiny twigs at the top; 
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OUR NOON-DAY CAMP. 





worthy ; and, after all, we had to cross 
where we could, with open water a few 
feet away and an ominous cracking un- 
der us, and clamber up the bank where 
the sleigh nearly turned a summersault 
and the willow brush whipped our faces. 
Once again on terra firma, we jogged 
along over the ups and downs of the 
river bottom, with no track but that 
made by the guide ahead. However, he 
had told us we would find a good road 
cut through the woods. We were to fol- 
low this cut for several miles straight 


then came more open space, where the 
sun shone serenely or filtered through 
loose-branched jack pines scattered here 
and there. This was the loveliest place 
and I mentally resolved to stop for lunch 
under the pines, but that was not yet and 
we went on—it seemed for miles; still 
we had not come to the tent stakes, and 
in going home it seemed much shorter 
gliding down the slope. 

Presently we found ourselves “ up 
against it,” and to this day we don’t 
know what the matter was: we hadn’t 
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come to the stakes but had apparently 
reached the end of the cut, and though 
there seemed to be an old unused track 
meandering off through the timber, it 
had anything but a civilized look about 
it. But as it was the only thing in sight, 
we went on. We were in the midst of a 
genuine Alberta spruce bog now; on 
either side timber standing, lying and 
reclining in every conceivable space; be- 
fore us a cut just wide enough for a 
sleigh but neither straight nor level. 
When one runner dropped into a hole 
the box hit a stump; then it ran over a 
hummock and the box grazed a stump 
on the other side. Then the track dou- 
bled upon itself; then turned sharply 
around a scraggly tree trunk. Our 
Scotch friend meekly remarked that, 
over seas, no one would think of driving 
horses on such a road; they would think 
they were killing them; and when asked 
how they would go (for the American 
has to “ get there”), ““ Why, walk, to be 
sure!” and I subsided, cogitating that 
she could probably tell us Yankee girls 
half a dozen things about walking that 
we never knew. 

However, our trail kept getting 
poorer; there wasn’t much of a place to 
turn around in, but there was apparently 
less room to go on; a great tree-top lay 
across the only opening, a fallen tree 
leaned on another just bevond. We con- 
cluded discretion was the better part of 
valor and retreated, how I hardly know, 
any more than other defeated troops. I 
closed my eyes and held on while the 
horses turned around, plunging over fal- 
len logs and into holes that the snow hid. 

Back among the pine openings we 
built our camp-fire. To women accus- 


tomed to cooking in a modern kitchen, it 
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is great sport to build a fire of twigs in 
the woods, hang a tin pail of snow over 
the blaze and make coffee. Two or three 
hairpins, bent into hooks, suspended the 
pail from a bent sapling. When the sap- 
ling burned through, we made a crotch 
of three sticks over our fire. The sun 
shone down serenely, and we discarded 
our jackets, caps, and mittens and dis- 
pensed our viands and for two hours en- 
joyed life in the woods, with a snow car- 
pet under our feet, clad as we would be 
in our parlors at home, with the excep- 
tion of overshoes. Such is a perfect win- 
ter’s day in Sunny Alberta. 

After lunch the cameras were brought 
out. Then the hunters had to have tar- 
get practice, in which the Scotch lassie 
took a share. She wasn’t afraid of a 
.45-70 rifle or of its kicking either. She 
simply tucked it under her arm and 
“blazed away.” The target was a certain 
poplar tree, and when she sighted the 
rifle was on a level with her eyes, so it 
was some time before we discovered that 
she had knocked a great wedge out of 
the tree 6 ft. higher up. It was a pity a 
bear had not been climbing that tree just 
then, but we sighted no living thing all 
day except a few prairie-chickens in the 
morning—some of which the Other One 
brought to bag. Possibly we made too 
much noise, for I admit there was little 
of the stealthy quiet of the hunter in our 
sled. But altogether it was a day long 
to be remembered for pure enjoyment. 
Little we thought, as we drove home in 
the twilight, that it was to be the last 
day’s hunt we would have in dear old 
Alberta! Hundreds of miles from its 
sunny foothills, three of us will look back 
and remember that day as a type of one 
of the fascinations of Albertan life. 
































CHRISTMAS 


By NAN 


ROM our window seat we watched 
the morning dawn over the long 
slopes of the Natal hills—a swim- 

ming of silver-grey mist, rosy beatings 
through; then a stir of wind over the 
grass and a burst of gold. Little Mooi 
River sparkled between its willows, the 
old white cockatoo blinked, moved his 
yellow-green crest, and crossly inquired 
“Hello?” and while we sent Christmas 
greetings to the home people in a Snow 
Land across the black dividing sea, a 
soft patter of feet and a swish of water 
announced the two Zulu girls washing 
the stone-floored stoop. ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!’’ we called. ‘Ja, Missis!’’ grinned 
the older one, in polite uncomprehending ; 
then ‘‘ Danke, Missis!’’ to the coin, the 
pea-shooters in her ears bobbing in joy- 
ous comprehending, and her pyramid of 
mud-thatched hair ducking after it as it 
rolled. The picannin Zulu girl was evi- 
dently no linguist, but her teeth went 
wide and white in a happy grin, and she 
nodded her kinky head, not yet attained 
unto the dignity of a mud-thatch—that’s 
one of the prerogatives of Zulu wifehood. 

A swift pounding of hoofs from the 
bridge! With a view halloo, Lieutenant 
Reggie of the Gunners and the Australian 
giant from the Remount Camp drew rein 
at the rose-draped stoop with a “ Merry 
Christmas!’’ and ‘We've brought your 
mail from the village.’’ And they tossed 
us letters and flowers and boxes and 
badinage, and thundered off again—the 
one to the military marquees array on a 
bleak hillside where he was assisting with 
the ‘‘skoff’’ for the Christmas breakfast 
of the Gunners ; the other to his cherished 
horses and ‘their Christmas forage too. 
“It’s funny how much a part of Christ- 
mas food is!’ volunteered Elizabeth. 
Then we fell to musing over our letters. 

A few days before we had come to 


IN NATAL. 


MOULTON. 


Mooi River by faith, credulous of all its 
tales of ante-bellum festivity and atmos- 
phere and beauty; had arrived about 3 
o’clock on a sullen, sultry Sunday after- 
noon, to see houses of corrugated iron 
and houses of brick, all glaringly new 
and dropped about carelessly on the 
veldt—a _ bricky hotel, staring, treeless, 
flowerless ; a muddy stream flowing away 
in the distance, and a camp of white tents 
beyond a long white dusty road. Our 
hearts nearly broke. Was ‘zs Mooi 
River? And had we elected to spend 
a Christmas holiday amid desolation? 
There were no porters nor traps at the 
station and a listless Coolie pushed our 
boxes on a railway truck up to the silent 
inn, dropping our gladdest hats frequent- 
ly along the way. We were received 
with surprise by a woman whose speech 
was Scotch, but whose manner was the 
casual languid Natal manner. Our wire 
hadn’t arrived, but we could have rooms. 
Later we went down to dinner, to find 
four or seven people lost in a huge din- 
ing-room, for all the world like a forlorn 
last pea or two of harvest rattling about in 
an empty pod; only these wretched peo- 
ple didn’t even rattle. A few men who 
might have been railway people or clerks 
of sorts ate in stolid silence. The local 
storekeeper, of a lean habit of body— 
spectacles, greying moustaches and ma- 
genta cheeks—gave orders to his waiter 
in the measured accents of a malice- 
aforethought bachelor, poured out his 
wine with due deliberateness, and shared 
his hard early apples with Mademoiselle 
the village schoolmistress, who sat op- 
posite him. From apples their talk pro- 
gressed to mangoes. Elizabeth said the 
only things she had ever heard about 
mangoes were that a mango was a com- 
bination of turpentine and string and one 
had to sit in a bath-tub to eat it in com- 
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fort. But our friends made mangoes last 
out as'a topic until the end of dinner. 
Mademoiselle had an uncompromising 
back and an awesome air of self-posses- 
sion. I glowered at Elizabeth and Eliz- 
abeth glowered back at me and we went 
forth from that sepulchral dining-room 
in search of the drawing-room. It was 
small and dark: six plush chairs in 
funeral array on one side, a shut piano, 
a table with one sheet of music—Annie 
Laurie——and battalions of enlarged fami- 
ly photographs on the walls. We went 
to bed in the purple deeps and slept the 
sleep of the railway weary. 


AFIELD 


Natal lilies rioted by the wayside, and 
Tommy Atkins rode by as in days of 
anciency in Middelburg. The hills 
marched on and on and up and down 
forever and forever and our blood danced 
as it had forgotten how to dance in hot 
old Pretoria, and the sweet cool wind 
seemed to bathe the crinkles out of our 
very spirits. Then there came little rap- 
ids in the river and it frolicked round a 
bit of an island with margins willow- 
veiled, and we crossed a pretty stone 
bridge and there—Ah! now I knew what 
the pleasure-premonition pricking of my 
thumbs meant !—there was the quaintest, 
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Next morning we looked out of our 
windows at hills beyond hills; green 
first, then brown, then grey and blue. 
Clouds hung over them, mingled with 
them; the sun behind struggled with the 
clouds; the air was like wine. We were 
3,000 feet high in Mooi River, up in the 
clouds literally. We ate our breakfasts 
in better spirits and started out to ex- 
plore. The white road’ wandered past a 
fairly big river—fairly big for South 
Africa, that is—that grew less muddy as 
we went on, and wound around the hills, 
while arum lilies and vivid red-striped 


dearest old body of an inn sitting tight 
in a stone-walled careless old garden. It 
was like a farmhouse rather, low and 
wide-stooped and a bit dilapidated with a 
banksia rose-vine climbing up one side 
and an old-fashioned honeysuckle up 
another. Our broken hearts were whole 
again, for this was the Lake Hotel of the 
embroidered ante-bellum legends, and 
the river was Mooi (pretty) River indeed. 
We went down through an orchard of 
tinted apricots to the river, where there 
were tangles of arum lilies, long shaded 
walks, gnarled old drooping willows, and 
































AT THE LAKE HOTEL. Mooi River. 





a big five acre-lake with more old wil- 
lows standing. about knee-deep in it and 
frogs croaking; shaded walks again and 
rustic bridges, paths back through hedges 
of prickly cactus to a tennis court, and, 
finally, ambrosial tea out of pansy-pat- 
terned china and real clotted cream in a 
land of condensed tinned milk, and an 
old raftered ceiling and deep window 
seats. And we could ride every day. 
We would move over tomorrow, we said. 
And we did. 

The days followed one another in a 
mist of sun and dreams, wherein we sat 


content with the river, the willows and 
the hills. One afternoon was a bit rainy 
and grey, the clouds over the hills being 
very lovely in their changings and shad- 
ows. We strayed off across the hilltops, 
thinking of Scotland, while the ragged 
edges of mist floated by on all sides or 
broke wetly against our faces, or sudden- 
ly lifted a moment, to show a green hill- 
side with calm cattle grazing ; then swept 
down again with soft abandon until there 
was left to sight only the few feet of 
white road before us or a gleam of broom 
from the wayside hedge. 











ZULU WOMEN WITH MUD-THATCHED BAIR. 
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Other guests had drifted in during the 
intervening days, some of them a thought 
weird. Two microbes came from Maritz- 
burg and blurred the landscape and re- 
cited tragic things in the lamplight and 
worried us with invitations to come out 
and play. A long Scot, whom we dubbed 
Wee MacGregor, and a Father Christ- 
mas friend of his played cribbage “from 
day to divil,” greatly irritating the short- 
tempered cockatoo with their re-iterated 
Fifteen-two’s and Fifteen-four’s. Mr. 
Flamin was a clever young barrister 
from Durban with a meek, fair little wife 
and the bonniest baby, at whose shrine he 
knelt day and night. He was a merry 
infant with tremendous interests in life— 
one of the inheritors of the race—and 
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a slow quiet Bank Manager with kind 
brown eyes. She was a rather plain lit- 
tle woman with her face uplifted to meet 
her glasses, with a wonderfully poised 
judgment and a beautiful daily serenity 
and a fund of common-sense. We found 
them most companionable, and, days 
afterward, when we had grown to be 
great friends in our walks over the even- 
ing hills, she told me they had been 
married 15 years. It was hard to be- 
lieve, for there was no carpet-slippers- 
and-newspaper, settled-down-and-taking- 
things-for-granted about them. It was 
pretty to see the utterly unconscious way 
in which his hand wandered out to touch 
her when she stood near, and the light 
in her eyes as they followed his comings 
and goings. She teased 








THE NEARBY KOPJES 


soon we had all joined in willing slavery. 
His interests were too keen for the ordi- 
nary rosy dimpled sleep of his class; he 
almost had nerves. And one night the 
Taylor family, whose daughters were 
legion, had much music and dancing and 
all the village beaux up, and the baby’s 
eager senses quivered back to the music 
through a sleepless night of excitement, 
and the Pater rose up in wrath at the 
next dawning and accomplished a Flamin 
exodus. We were grieved at being be- 
reft of our Baby, our Bridge evenings, 
and our conversational Attic salt at one 
fell stroke. “But the way of Pilly 
Winkie’s not the way of Winkie Pop,” 
sighed Elizabeth. Then the Camerons 
came and were altogether dear. He was 


him a good deal and 
bullied him on occasion, 
but she adored her big 
Stewart with all her sau- 
cy sensible little heart. 
And nowit was Christ- 
mas morning, and we 
mused over our letters 
till the swish of water 
ceased and faint stirrings 
in the distance warned us 
that the leisurely house- 
hold was awaking. A 
cheery “Sit tight!” an- 
nounced the advent of 
the nice Taylor boy, who had brought 
his polo ponies and his escort for a canter 
over the dewy shining hills. The Taylor 
boy distinctly had ‘‘a way wid him,” and 
we were back past the Remount Camp 
and the soldiers’ cemetery, around the 
bridge, and up to the now populated 
stoop, breathless and flushed, before we 
realized that an hour had gone into the 
past of another Christmas. The popula- 
tion on the stoop were engrossed with 
two quajnt old turbaned Coolie men, do- 
ing magic to earn money to celebrate the 


Coolie Christmas. They banged queer 


little drums, blew things that sounded 
like lesser bag-pipes, beat rag dolls with 
severity, made mystic tracing in the dust 
all these to the ac 


with carven sticks 
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OFF FOR THE GYMKANA. 
companiment of a sing-song incantation 
and the regulation conjuring tricks. The 
snake proved to be merely a stage set- 
ting. A depressed looking pigeon en- 
dured many squeezings and re-appear- 
ances. Finally the working member of 
the firm began to swallow things, at 
which the Ancient One, Chippendale- 
legged, went into spasms of wonder and 
admiration. The swallowing went on 
until an explanatory sing-song of “ Lit- 
tél mouth—plen-tée bel-lée’’ scattered 
the audience, and the Coolie men gathered 
up their harvest 
of six-pences and 
droned their way 
back into town. 
The whole 
house was hung 
in feathery aspara- 
gus, starred with 
great white arum 
lilies. The walls 
of the dining-room 
were hidden in 
green. The self- 
important Hindu 
cook, who was 
usually more or 
less ‘ squiffy,”’ had 
for once let Pride- 
in- Achievement 





THE CHURCH AT 


: ——~ conquer Thirst, and had 
added his conceptions of 
beauty to the general 
holiday effect. Colored 
papers fluttered in intri- 
cate lines from wall to 
chandelier and from 
chandelier to table, le- 
gends in gaily-tinted rice 
greeted us from the snowy 
linen, and the Chef him- 
self, in immaculate four- 
cornered cap of stiff white, 
beamed as_benevolently 
as he might above a dark 
travesty of a Mephisto 
face, and even deigned to 
help the bare-footed Zulu 
waiters that he might miss 
no crumb of praise and 
appreciation. But Alas! he was drunk 
again by evening and almost knifed a 
wandering relative of the bar-keep, and 
so his holiday—begun in proud achieve- 
ment——ended in clink. 

An acceptance of Mr. Cameron’s chal- 
lenge to a game of tennis left us, after a 
half-hour of Natal sun, with shoulders 
unfit for evening frocks and noses as 
luminous as a good deed in a naughty 
world. Too, we were beaten. » For con- 
solation we boated for a while in a vener- 
able craft, of crude local manufacture in 
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MOOI RIVER. 
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its youth, on the limited bit of Mooi 
River between two sets of rapids drooped 
over by world-old willows, from which 
hung an infinitude of swaying nests. 
Then it was time for church. 

It was such a dear dim little church 
around the corner, tucked into its pretty 
hallowed acre. The old Christmas serv- 
ice floated up through ferns and lilies, in- 
stead of evergreens and crimson berries. 
The women worshipers were half in linen 
riding habits and half in filmy muslins 
instead of furs. It was very unreal, some- 
how. 

Lieutenant 
Reggie and the 
Australian Gi- 
ant, their duties 
done for the 
day, came back 
with us to din- 
acr. Last 
Christmas 
Lieutenant 
Reggie had 
been in Malta 
and the Giant 
in Brazil, and so 
the talk drifted 
round half the 
world and back 
again until the 
Camerons 
hailed us forthe 
Gymkana._ It 
was a sort of 
annual county 
affair, this 
Gymkana, with everybody in, from the 
Colonel’s Lady, in the most correct 
riding habit, down to Judy O'Grady, 
picnicking with her family in the shade 
of their wagon. An exhiliarating breeze 
tempered the golden afternoon and made 
the scarlet coats of the polo players 

vanishing flecks of color in the rush of 
the ponies. Elizabeth and I each won a 
bob on the two-and-six we put on ‘‘Bon- 
net-box’’——-such a proud black beauty. 


One of the officers suggested that no 
lady could help betting and winning on 
a horse called Bonnet-box. 
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TWO OF THE GUNNERS. 


When the violet shadows began to 
deepen in the kloofs of the distant hills, 
softening and dimming the sun-beat, there 
was an excited Recessional through the 
white dust of the highway—trolleys piled 
with cheering Tommies, Cape carts and 
shandrydans, polo ponies and cantering 
cavalry horses, Khaki uniforms and ges- 
ticulating Zulus—and we all swept wildly 
on; dusk on the plains and in the heavens 
glory. Back at the hotel tuneful Tom- 
mies rowed about in unsteady boat-loads. 
One passed us, gravely and shakily car- 
rying a glass of 
claret to Mike, 
the big baboon 
chained up on 
a nearby kopje. 
“ He’servesit ”’ 
Tommy ex- 
plained thickly; 
‘‘Mike ‘serves 
it—sittin’ there 
all day in 
r-r-rain.”’ 

At night 
there was the 
inevitable 
dance, the le- 
gion of blonde 
Taylors, the 
village beaux, 
the officers 
from the Artil- 
lery Camp, the 
youthful village 
doctor, who 
haunted our sit- 
ting-out moments with a cryptic poem 
on poppies that was an obsession with 
him——all the beauty and chivalry of Mooi 
River. And for hours the music floated 
out over the still lake; the honeysuckle 
at the window stirred to the swaying of 
the dancers; and under the white mistle- 
toe-berries in an innocent-appearing cor- 
ner of the stoop—but there! if daisies 
won't tell, little frivolous daisies, surely 
the sacred venerable mistletoe should 
much more hold its peace. 

So the music rose and died away and 
we were merry as is the custom of our 
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caste. And if later, when the Southern 
Cross shone solemnly down on a girl 
standing by her window, a sheaf of bril- 
liant maple leaves from her Christmas 
mail in her hands, something brighter 
than the star-shine gleamed for a moment 
from their surface—what matter? It was 
the price for “findin’ out.’ 


THE OLD PLANTATION KITCHEN. 
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All at once the memory came—it was 
Natal’s own birthday too. And to Natal’s 
hills—a-shimmer out there under the 
star-dust—must have come with special 
meaning, this first Christmas after the long 
war, the glad new message of ‘‘ PEACE ON 
EarTH. Goop Witt To Mey!” 


THE OLD PLANTATION KITCHEN. 


A CHRISTMAS SKETCH BY E. BRANDON STANTON. 


*“*“Ebbery nigger 
Hurrah! 


HE kitchen, as was customary in 

the South before the War, was 

quite a distance from the main 
building ; a pavé led from thence, so that, 
were it to rain, dry-shod the servants, 
under their umbrellas, could “ tote,” in 
covered dishes, Aunt Edie’s_ choice 
viands to the dining-room without in- 
jury to them and without getting their 
feet wet. 

The great Manor Kitchen had been 
constructed, in Colonial days, of hewn 
poplar logs, most artisticaily joined and 
exquisitely finished, and was ventilated 
by large glass windows. It was com- 
modious and comfortable in every re- 
spect, but would have filled a cook of the 
2oth century with consternation. Even 
the water used for culinary purposes 
was drawn out of a great cistern by a 
windlass and brought in buckets to the 
kitchen by scullions. However, there 
were no end of the latter to wait on the 
principal cooks, and no inconvenience 
was felt. An ox could easily have been 
roasted whole in the immense fire-place, 
occupying the entire upper end of the 
room, and the hearth extended far out 
into the floor of brick. 

The Christmas fever raged fiercely in 
this habitat of the choicest cooks of the 
plantation. The twenty brides’ cakes, 
having been nicely baked and browned 
in the great brick ovens down at the 





wants his share— 
hurrah! 


hurrah!” 


quarters, had been sent up to the Big 
House, to be iced by the special cook 
of the Mistress of the Manor, who, with 
her own dainty hands, placed thereon 
the ornaments and wrote the name of 
each expectant dusky bride in colored 
sugar-plums on her own particular cake 
—the traditional thimble and ring not be- 
ing omitted. 

For days the great Colonial chimney 
had reeked with smoke far into the night. 
Logs eight feet in length were cheer- 
fully fetched in by brawny negroes, 
smacking their lips in anticipation of 
the royal cheer being prepared by Aunt 
Edie—famous throughout the State— 
than whom none was better at baking, 
broiling, roasting and brewing. This 
dusky queen was in her element—keep- 
ing her corps of assistants constantly on 
the trot from pantry to kitchen. Were 
the little black scullions, turning the spits, 
to slacken their efforts for a moment, 
Aunt Edie would give them a resound- 
ing smack with her flour-dusted hand 
that soon brought them back to a sense 
of responsibility, as she exclaimed: “ Yo’ 
shore better wake up an’ keep dem spits 
a-whirlin’, or I'll bu’st yo’ eye-balls 
out!” Then, quick as a flash, with her 
long ladle she would dip up the juice 
from, the drip-pans, baste the sirloins, 
turkeys, etc., and be off to other duties. 
The working jaws of the half-grown 
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girls, stoning and cutting raisins for the 
mince pies and plum-puddings, were 
next soundly smacked. “ Yo'd better 
put mo’ raisins in de pan an’ less in yo’ 
catfish mouths. I sees yo’ jaws gwine 
Flippity-flop!’’ Then, when the white 
children from the house peeked in: ‘“ Go 
out’er hyar! Yo’ know yo’ Mar tole me 
to pin a dish-clout to yo’ ebbery time yo’ 
come hyar to bodder me. I will, an’ she 
shore will whip yo’!” 

Great iron ¢ranes swung over the roar- 
ing flames; from them hung on hooks 
innumerable pots, bubbling with hog’s- 
head cheese, plum-pudding and various 
dainties particularly appetizing to the 
gourmand, white or black. Nicely brown- 
ing in the great iron ovens were roast- 
ing shoats, surrounded with sweet pota- 
toes; while the hearth (occupying the 
greater portion of the brick floor of the 
kitchen) abounded with pots, kettles and 
boilers of every size and shape imagin- 
able. The majority of the pots were 
mounted on iron rings, under which the 
busy cooks shoveled continuously live 
coals from the main fire, back in the 
chimney ; and on their lids kept just the 
requisite amount of fire, a-top a layer of 
ashes, to keep up an even temperature 
within. This took the nicest judgment, 
only acquired by long practice. 

Experts at the work, these black cooks 
surely understood the juste milieu of the 
culinary art. . How they managed to 
walk among their bubbling pots and bak- 
ing ovens without their clothing catching 
fire, was a mystery; however, occasion- 
ally they had to hastily jerk up their pet- 
ticoats and smother an incipient flame to 
prevent a conflagration. 

On great blocks—sawed-off trees of 
the primeval forest—slave women with 
sharp hatchets chopped hundreds of 
pounds of sausage meat. On tables pul- 
verized sage and red, white and black 
pepper were ready in dishes for season- 
ing—a woman standing there to perform 
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this special duty. Usually, after season- 
ing a batch of the meat brought her in 
great yellow earthen bowls, she would 
have little cakes of it broiled and sent 
in for her mistress to test. Did the dish 
meet with her approval, it was passed on 
to others, waiting to put it into casings— 
preparatory to sending it to the smoke- 
house for smoking. Without sausage 
and hominy no breakfast was considered 
complete. The hominy was ground in 
the mill at the great gin-house, which in 
shape resembled the Pyramid of Cheops 
mounted on pillars of red brick, and its 
preparation and cooking was considered 
a science, known to but very few of the 
negro cooks. It in nowise resembled the 
kiln-dried grits of the 20th century, and 
was indeed a dish to tempt the palate of 
Lucullus. Aunt Edie was famous for 
miles around for her curd white hominy. 

When the pies and cakes had received 
their finishing touches, they were sent to 
Aunt Cassie, the housekeeper, who ar- 
ranged them most artistically on the 
store-room shelves for inspection by the 
Lady of the Manor. Aunt Cassie was 
an adept in spun-sugar, and her sugar 
ships, baskets, birds’ nests, etc., were as 
fragilely beautiful as those made of glass 
by Venetian glass-blowers. And at 
Christmas she always generously pre- 
pared a lot with which to ornament her 
own confectionery, as well as that which 
was to deck the feast of the slaves at the 
quarters. 

The food prepared in the ante-bellum 
kitchen was absolutely pure, and most 
toothsome withal, and would put to 
shame the chef-d’ceuvres of a New York 
hotel chef, prepared with all our modern 
adulterations and scientific appliances. 
Aunt Edie was a genius in her line, and 
all glory to her memory! The men who 
ate of her hominy measured six feet two 
in their stocking feet. “ My hominy riz 
“em!” she was proudly wont to say. 
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ON THE 


FLORIDA WEST COAST. 


By E. A. REED. 


FF the western coast of Florida 
Q lies Long Boat Key, the outer 
shore of which is washed by the 
Gulf of Mexico; on the other side Gulf 
Beach runs north and south for five 
miles, and these, with other islands to the 
south and west, form a fortress within 
which lies the land-locked Bay of Sara- 
sota, connected with the outer depths 
only by deep and narrow channels. Here 
is a sheet of water 12 miles long and 
from I to 4 miles in width, protected by 
its own keys from the storms which 
sweep the Gulf, and its waves of silver 
and sapphire beat softly on the coast. 
The islands which compose the body- 
guard of the Bay are composed of sea- 
bleached shells, ground by time and tide 
into sands of glittering whiteness; the 
birds of the air brought seeds, the waves 
of Bay and Gulf sent branches ashore, 
and someway they managed to take root 
in the sand, so that pine and cedar, man- 
grove and palm, sea-grape and even live- 
oak are growing here. Outside the keys 
the great Gulf is rolling in heavy bil- 
lows and the sky bends down to meet 
them. The sun sets in these waters in a 
tumult of gold and amethyst—of rose 
and purple—but within, on the Bay, the 
pelicans are fishing in peace, with opal 
tints on cloud and sea. 

These quiet waters are the Paradise of 
the Fisherman, being available even 
when the tempestuous waves of the Gulf 
forbid intrusion there. In the passes be- 
tween the two bodies of water great 
channel bass are caught, some of them 
weighing 25 Ibs. Here too we have the 
beautiful Jack-fish in no less than three 
varieties ; they come in on a trolling hook 
at the end of Ioo ft. of line and weigh 
from 15 lbs. up; they are also a good 
table fish, if properly cooked. But the 


greater part of hook fishing here results 
in the capture of hundreds—nay, thou- 
sands—of black bass (perhaps the most 
delicious table fish of Southern waters) 
and multitudes of mackerel, blue-fish, sea 
perch, trout, etc. One wonders that cer- 
tain fishes are not exterminated in this 
locality, when we know that some fish- 
ermen have a record of catching in a big 
net, in one night, no less than 2,700 Ibs. 
of blue-fish alone. But still they pour in 
from the deep waters outside and the 
patient sportsman, holding rod and line, 
does not perceive any falling off in his 
day’s catch. Enormous quantities of mul- 
let are here caught in nets; and a fat 
young mullet, when broiled, comes near- 
er to the celebrated whitefish of our 
Great Lakes than does any other salt- 
water fish. We need not talk hereafter 
of “mullet heads” in the sense of stu- 
pidity, either; for their methods of evad- 
ing the nets would do credit to much 
larger brains. 

It was our good fortune to go out with 
Capt. Tedder one day when he went 
seining, and the way the swift fishes 
would scud away in great schools was a 
wonder; it certainly looked as if they 
had been there before. But at last he 
“cast away”’ by planting a long sharp 
rod at the end of his double tramble net 
into the ground; then he rapidly played 
out the goo ft. of net, rowing or poling as 
quickly as possible around the large 
space thus enclosed, and meeting the first 
end in a circle. Fastening the net to- 
gether here, he rowed more slowly 
around the inner space, making as much 
noise as possible in order to drive the 
frightened mullet toward the deceitful 
meshes. They dashed away in multitudes 
and perhaps 75 or more would be thus 
entrapped in a single haul. But great 
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numbers of them would dash around the 
enclosure, seeking a place of escape and 
finding none; some would rush straight 
across, and when a few feet away from 
the treacherous net would give a long 
jump and clear it at a bound. Ina single 
instance we saw a dozen or more great 
beautiful silver sides flash in the sun- 
light as they made this desperate and 
successful leap, and one could not help 
sympathizing with the game even at the 
expense of the gallant Captain. 

When the net is drawn up, the excite- 
ment is strong upon strangers, for we 
never know what may come out of these 
mysterious depths. The Captain stands 
upon the bow and draws the great net in, 
hand-over-hand. Many fish have suc- 
ceeded in getting through the coarse out- 
er meshes, for that was the intention of 
the maker, but they are hopelessly en- 
tangled in the finer meshes of the two in- 
ner portions of it, and thus they come 
into his hands by twos and threes and 
singly. He throws down a few mullet, 
while we are excitedly counting the 
catch; then he may find a great catfish, 
a swell toad or burr fish covered with 
poisonous spines, or he may throw out a 
blow-fish which begins to swell up as 
soon as he comes into the air and swells 
until he is round and nearly transparent. 
A sea horse or cow fish, a shark or sea 
urchin, may provoke him to expletives, 
and once he threw me a snake fish which 
we dried and preserved as a souvenir of 
a memorable day on sunlit waters. But 
it is when the billows of the great Gulf 
are comparatively at rest that the excited 
fisherman is in his glory; then he sails 
out through the pass and rides upon the 
waves for several miles until he comes 
to a spot which looks to us like many an- 
other mile of the green expanse ; but with 
his practiced ear the Captain notes that 
the waves are sweeping over a rocky bot- 
tom, for they tinkle ever so slightly as 
they pass. Here, amidst forests of coral, 
the little fishes can hide from the bigger 
ones and the 12 or 15-pounders are safe 
from sharks. The anchor is now cast and 
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the baited hooks are thrown out. We fish 
here without poles, using only hand lines 
with pieces of mullet for bait, with the 
heavy sinker resting on the bottom and 
the hook on another piece of line about 9 
inches long floating a foot or more above 
the sinker. 

In a few minutes somebody has a bite, 
and a red-mouthed grouper weighing -o 
Ibs. is brought into the boat; handsome 
fish they are and very palatable when 
properly prepared. Another perhaps 
brings in a big black grouper, and an- 
other a delicate little grunt which is sil- 
very grey and is thus called even in sci- 
entific nomenclature because he grunts 
like a pig when brought into the air. 
These fine table fish, including the 
“schoolmaster ” and “ sailor’s choice,” 
are brought in from the grouper beds, 
until the fisherman actually wearies of 
the sport. We caught groupers one day 
until we could not possibly have use for 
any more of them and a dozen or more 
of the big fellows were taken from the 
hook and returned to the water after be- 
ing seen and counted, for the stranger 
likes to make a record in these wonder- 
ful waters. 

The most exciting of the Gulf fishing, 
however, comes in February and March, 
when the royal king-fish come sweeping 
up from the south in great schools. Then 
the Captain stands in the bow of the lit- 
tle sail-boat and his keen eye notes a sil- 
ver king jumping out of the water after 
a minnow and he knows they have come. 
The grouper beds are deserted then— 
sometimes much against the will of the 
tourist who is half crazy over the tri- 
umph of his hook; but the Captain bears 
away and the bait is now useless, only the 
glittering squid being used—a long, shin- 
ing imitation of a minnow which swirls 
rapidly in the water as the line pays out 
and the boat flies over the billows. By 
and by somebody feels a jerk upon his 
line and a hundred feet away a hand- 
some fish jumps fifteen feet or more into 
the air and shakes his head violently, for 
he has felt the hook in-the tail of the 
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squid; he often gets rid of it then and 
there, but oftener perhaps he feels a 
strong pull and comes fighting towards 
the boat. Before he can be landed, an- 
other may be hooked, and, in spite of all 
efforts of the sportsmen, the two catches 
may run together and tangle the lines 
either under the boat or near it. Then 
the whole skill of the Captain is required 
to save both catches, but there is no other 
thrill like that which quickens your pulse 
when you see a fish perhaps 4 ft. long on 
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“kings ” are a fine table fish. Having no 
scales, they are merely cut into steaks, 
the very little viscera found in the middle 
slices being washed out afterwards. 

The shark captures make another ex- 
citing story, for they often weigh 300 
Ibs. and keep the sportsmen guessing 
whether the fish is coming in or going 
to tip the boat over, in case the line is 
eaught where it cannot be cut. A certain 
saw-fish was supposed to weigh 1,000 
lbs. or more. The great hook was car- 














GROUPERS, BASS AND GRUNTS, WITH A 


300-POUND SHARK. 





your hook. His colors are so brilliant 
that you see him many feet away as he 
sweeps outward in great circles, but he is 
constantly being drawn nearer and near- 
er, until at length you lift the shining 
creature into the boat, where he is in- 
stantly killed with a deep cut at the back 
of the head. More than 125 of these 
kingly fish were caught by the four pa- 
trons of the little sail-boat during a few 
weeks—H. V. Reed of Chicago bringing 
in 39 of these royal fighters. The 


ried out by our little sail-boat, the Maine, 
and placed on the bottom of the Bay. E. 
M. Arbogast of West Virginia watched 
events from the pier on Long Boat Key, 
and when he saw the rope tighten he 
caught it and pulled in vain. Finding 
that he might as well try to pull in one 
of the islands, he sent for help and Leroy 
Pierce of Indiana went to his assistance. 
A picnic party on the island gave all 
possible aid, which was not a great deal, 
and the monster was slowly brought 
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toward the shore, beating the chain next 
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the hook with her saw. As soon as her 
head was above water Mr. Pierce com- 
menced shooting, but there was no sur- 
render until the 5th bullet had _ pene- 
trated the big head. Fourteen men and 
women were there but were unable to 
pull her out of the water head-foremost ; 
we pulled until we broke the rope and 
then two men waded in and tied the rope 
around the tail, when she was pulled out 
side ways. The post-mortem was await- 
ed with great interest, especially as a 
man-eating shark had recently been 
killed ‘whose interior was a whole sur- 
prise party. One man asserted that the 
monster had recently eaten a woman and 
that her hoop skirt was still in his stom- 
ach, but this historian (?) evidently did 
not know that hoop skirts had been out 
of fashion for forty years! The contents 
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of the saw-fish, however, were a revela- 
tion for which we were unprepared. 
There were eggs—perhaps half a bushel 
of them, some the size of a large orange, 
but this was not all; there were also 15 
young saw-fish, each of them measuring 
over 25 inches. These lively youngsters 
had apparently been feeding with the 
mother when she was hooked, and, find- 
ing there was danger in the waters, she 
had opened her capacious mouth and the 
young had sought refuge in the cavern 
thus provided. We had no means of 
weighing her, but the big fish measured 
15 ft. from tip to tip, being one of the 
largest specimens of the Pristis pecti- 
natus which has ever been captured. A 
report of this important catch was made 
to the U. S. Fish Commission and the 
author received the Commissioner’s 
thanks for the information thus obtained. 


ATTRACTIONS. 


By HELEN GRAY. 


eT IS said that the Gulf 
f Stream approaches the 
shore nearer at Beaufort 
M than anywhere else on the 
Ne PONY North Carolina coast. Per- 
ay, haps that is the reason I 
saw crimson roses bloom- 
ing plentifully in a Beaufort garden on 
the 16th day of last December. 
Beaufort is an 18th century appearing 
town. It sits snugly on a peninsula in 
the southeastern quarter of the State. It 
claims a population of 2,175 souls, and 
its people from time immemorial have 
had to do with the creatures of the sea. 
There is more life in the sea than 
there is out of it, as most people know. 
Very populous are the waters that swash 
about the Old North State. When Sir 
Richard Greenville, in early days, came 
nosing around this way, before Beaufort 
was born, he said they “ came to anchor 
on a harbor where they caught much fish 
that would have yielded them 20 pounds 
sterling in London.” 
Along the North Carolina coast there 
are a string of long, narrow islands which 





the .fisher-folk call banks. They 
their birth, for the most part, to the 
drifting sands; and for the most part 
are vegetationless. One of these islands 
is opposite Beaufort. It has a maximum 
length and breadth of 30 and 1% miles. 
It bears the uneuphonious name of 
Bogue Bank. Its chief features are a 
life-saving station and the ruins of old 
Fort Macon. 

[t certainly was the middle of Decem- 
ber, but there was nothing penetrating 
in the wind that blew when the Cero, 
the fastest sail-boat in the harbor, headed 
away from the shore. Very attractive 
loomed the receding view: the pretty, 
picturesque town, shifting suddenly to 
the right; the great Marine Laboratory, 
on a dot of an island to the left, gorgeous 
in Government yellow ; an oyster factory, 
flanking a huge heap of shells. How rich 
in beauty are these lush marshes that 
we are zigzagging past! We are told 
that in the season the little gullies and 
creeks that run up into them are the 
haunts of myriads of bay birds. Ducks, 
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geese and brant are also plentiful about 
here, also oysters, crabs and shrimps, to 
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say nothing of terrapin. Among the 
species of fish caught are black bass, 
spckled trout, Spanish mackerel and blue- 
fish. Mullet are abundant; you remem- 
ber this fish was a favorite dish with 
the Romans, who ate it served up on 
bejewelled dishes, and paid for it in its 
weight in gold. 

Morehead City appears to be drawing 
a bit nearer to us. This town bows to 
Beaufort from a distance of one mile and 
is a great fish shipping point. 

But now Bogue Bank is showing de- 
tails. See the jetties placed there for 
protection against the grabbing sea. Note 
the poetry in that sand dune yonder, to 
the left of which shows the neat life- 
saving station. The ruins of the fort 
cannot be seen for an embankment, but 
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Capt. White being in command at the 
time. During the Spanish-American War 
a regiment of negroes was stationed here. 

One must content himself with view- 
ing the fort from the outside, for the 
wide plank walk that leads from the 
parapet over the moat to the entrance 
leads only to locked doors. He may, 
however, creep down the grass-grown 
steps and take a peep into the magazines. 
The air of desertion that hangs over the 
place is not unpleasing, being but a part 
of the charm with which ruins in general 
are invested. Humboldt says, some- 
where, that at the root of all our joys 
there is a touch of sadness. 

All around are views of the grand and 
glorious sea, dotted with white sails ; and 
of a sandy beach, excellent for walking, 














U. 8. LIFE-SAVING STATION ON BOGUE BANK. 





Opposite Beaufort, North Carolina. 





a short walk from the landing brings it 
in view. It was named after Nathaniel 
Macon, one of the purest of American 
statesmen. We are told that there was a 
fort on the bank before this one was 
built, and that it was washed away dur- 
ing a storm. 

In 1755 Governor Arthur was inter- 
ested in the erection of forts along the 
coast for protection against the pirates. 
He directed that a fort should be built on 
Bogue Bank. About that time Black- 
beard and his nefarious comrades were 
disagreeably in evidence in these parts. 

Some say that Fort Macon was erected 
after the war of 1812. It saw service 
during the Civil War, when Gen. Burn- 
side captured it from the Confederates, 


and beautiful, especially to him who loves 
to meditate upon the treasures of the 
sea. For many years this region has 
been a favorite collecting ground with 
students. 

We stoop to gather at our feet a clump 
of sea-lettuce, sufficiently vividly green 
to delight the heart of an Erinite. Here 
is a sea-urchin, cast off by the cruel sea. 
Touch the prickly thing with your foot, 
and note how it shrivels. A piece of gor- 
gonia this—a rare find; we remember 
that a subject of investigation at the 
laboratory has been the alcyonaria of the 
region. Here are sand dollars as white 
as the driven snow. And here are what 
the little children call “ Angels’ Wings ” 
—all miracles of design. 
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AN ARKANSAS CHRISTMAS HUNT. 


By E. T. IRBY. 


T was 4 o'clock on the morning of 
December 22 when the alarm clock 
aroused me from a deep sleep, to 

hear the steady down-pour of a winter’s 
chilly rain and the desolate moan of a 
northeast wind sweeping around the 
corners of our cottage home, when 
springing from the warm bed to the 
middle of the cold floor with such a 
gymnastic flourish that the cover went 
flying over the foot of the bed to the 
profound disgust of my better-half, who, 
huddling up in the centre, commenced 
talking in her sleep about wishing the 
fool killer would come around. While 
turning on the light I gave one or two 
blood-curdling Comanche war-whoops, 
just as though I were hot on the trail 
of some wild animal. This outburst of 
an old man’s enthusiasm over the pleas- 
ure of an intended camp hunt aroused 
my son Alvin, who came rushing across 
the hall and bounded into the room, ex- 
pecting to see a robber and me in dead- 
ly combat. I reached for my Kodak 
but Alvin was too quick, vanishing in 
the darkness like a midnight ghost. In 
a few minutes more our little household 
of three was all life and bustle getting 
our traps and fixtures together to meet 
the 6:30 train for a 10 days’ camp hunt 


at Hatchie Coon, Ark. While thus en- 
gaged there came the sudden jingle, 
jingle of the telephone. “Hello! is that 
you Irby?” “Yes.” “Well, this is 
Fred Adams. Say, what does your wife 
think about this rain and our camp 
hunt?” “She says she is going if it 
rains pitch forks.’’ ‘Same here; Mrs. 
Adams says she’s going if she has to 
swim; so we'll meet you at the train. 
Bye, bye!” 

When we started a few minutes later, 
with our hands filled with grips, suit- 
cases and guns, it was raining with only 
one object .in view and that was to wet 
everything in sight and out of sight too, 
as it was quite dark. It was still rain- 
ing when we reached the depot, and, 
meeting our two friends, who greeted us 
with a happy smile, we realized that 
though the lightnings might flash and 
the thunders roll and the great deeps be 
broken up, still there would be one thing 
it could never dampen and that was the 
enthusiasm caused by the joyous ex- 
pectations of a camp hunt in the wilds 
of the St. Francis bottoms. Soon the 
train came dashing around the rocky 
curve like some wild antediluvian beast 
with a thousand hounds in close pursuit 
—at first screaming like a wild cat, then 
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gradually turning to the lonesome howl 
of the hungry wolf, the echoes finally 
dying away in the distant hills like the 
deep toned growl of a black bear as he 
faces his foe. 
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of our brave mothers on the wild frontier 
long years ago still flows in the veins of 
their fair daughters. Soon we were 
pleasantly located in our new quarters, 


enjoying the 





A two hours’ * 
run from Black 

Rock brought 
us to our desti- 
nation—a flag 
station on the 
Frisco in the 
heart of the 
great St. Fran- 
cis Basin. Our 
trunks, boxes, 
bedding, stove 
and other arti- 
cles too numer- 
ous to mention 
were hurled 
forth in one 
prodigious pile 
by the disgusted 
baggage-man, 
and on top of 
the whole Jack 
sprang forth—a 
free dog once 
more. Then it 
was we did some 
of the hardest 
and fastest 
stunts of our en- 
tire trip in trans- 
ferring by main 
strength and 
awkwardness 
those heavy 
trunks and 
boxes to a cabin 
something over 
100 yds. from 
the track to pre- 
vent the wetting - 
they were about 
to receive. The 
two ladies of our 
party faced the storm of sleet and rain 
without a murmur and gave a helping 
hand at every turn, showing that the 
same blood that beat in the noble hearts 
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BRINGING IN THE TURKEYS. 


comforts of a 
roaring fire and 
laughing at the 
vain efforts of 
any “‘one horse”’ 
storm trying to 
interfere with a 
well-planned 
camp hunt. 
That after- 
noon, while the 
two housekeep- 
ers were busily 
engaged in 
straightening 
and arranging 
the household 
goods, the three 
men, arrayed in 
rubber boots, 
took their guns 
and filed out 
into the sleet 
and rain. Mr. 
Adams, having 
built up quite a 
reputation as 
being a regular 
sleuth after 
squirrels and 
rabbits, gave a 
knowing look 
and led his little 
party right out 
| into the deep 
| wilderness of 
| forest with its 
undergrowth of 
| vines and briars, 
a causing our 
progress to be 
extremely slow. 
While the other 
two were keeping a sharp lookout on all 
sides, the writer kept his eyes on the 
ground, looking for signs, and soon saw 
the sharp hoof-prints of three deer in the 
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soft dirt as well as the scratches of a 
drove of turkeys that had passed along 
the day before. Perhaps we had pro- 
ceeded thus for a quarter of a mile, when 
all at once up went something with a 
mighty rush in the thick brush to our 
right. Up went Alvin’s gun like a flash 
and equally as quick I caught his arm at 
the same time, saying, “Hold on, my 
boy! we are not on a rabbit hunt.” He 
lowered his gun and said that he had 
recognized the scamp just as he went to 
pull trigger, but when he first saw his 
white tail and long ears he had thought 
it was a young buck. 

It was something like a mile further 
on, when the short afternoon was nearly 
gone and the darkness of the thick woods 
had begun to grow darker, that we 
turned our faces toward our cabin home, 
when Mr. Adams, being a little in ad- 
vance, saw a bob-tail dog standing at 
the root of a large tree. He gave a 
friendly whistle to induce the stray ani- 
mal to come to him, when to his great 
surprise a large bob-cat made a swift 
leap and was gone in a nearby thicket— 
causing a blank look of consternation to 
spread over Mr. Adams’ face; of course 
I looked as solemn as possible but Alvin 
gave a sly wink which was badly mixed 
with a big grin, as much as to say that 
he and Adams were now “horse and 
horse.” 

Arriving at camp, supper was soon 
announced. Oh, no! it wasn’t any of 
your fancy 6 o’clock dinners served in 
courses, but just one of those rip-roar- 
ing, steaming hot, old-fashioned country 
suppers that makes a hungry man feel 
good all over; and as the five of us drew 
around that crude table and filled and 
re-filled our shining tin plates, there 
gradually beamed in the faces of these 
three would-be imitators of Kit Carson 
and Daniel Boone a rapt look of supreme 
satisfaction. 

The next morning dawned clear, and 
after a hastily eaten breakfast we were in 
the woods before we could see the sights 
on our guns. We were notified by the 
ladies not to return without a turkey for 
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our Christmas dinner; so supplied our- 
selves with a lunch. Adams concluded 
to take the same trail as the day before, 
thinking perhaps he might find his lost 
dog; but Alvin and I went further to the 
west, and though we moved with ex- 
treme caution we hadn’t gone more than 
quarter of a mile before a large buck 
scented us, gave a loud snort and was 
gone like a flying bird. It was useless 
to follow, so we kept straight on until 
near the middle of the day, when, having 
crossed the Big Thorn road, Alvin mo 
tioned for me to come to him and pointed 
to fresh turkey scratches. By close 
scrutiny we found the course they had 
taken and followed slowly, keeping about 
100 yds. apart—using our callers every 
few minutes. Soon we heard the answer- 
ing call of a turkey some distance out in 
the bushes. Knowing what that meant, 
we at once hid ourselves (one behind a 
log, the other in the thick brush) some 
distance apart and commenced talking 
to those wild birds in a most seductive 
manner, using the plaintive and familiar 
language of the great Arkansas Turks. 
They responded to every invitation, com- 
ing nearer and nearer; at times they 
would come straight to me; then again 
they would turn, going across to the 
young man, who was doing some of the 
finest coaxing with his caller I ever 
heard. In this emergency I raised the 
yelper to my mouth and called in the 
low, plaintive tones of the turkey hen, 
when two young gobblers trotted up 
within 35 steps. With my 12-gauge 
Colt’s I brought down the finest one and 
from some mysterious cause missed the 
other as he sailed away—the flock of 15 
or 20 flying off in every direction. We 
worked with them for more than two 
hours, trying to call them back, but the 
old hen was too sharp; she had been 
fooled once but not twice and with a few 
clucks and yelps she led them away. 
On our return to camp there was 
general rejoicing over our Christmas 
turkey. In the meantime we found that 
Mrs. Adams was turning out to be quite 
a huntress and had a supply of squirrels 
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on hand, so that at each meal after this 
we had game of some kind, either deer, 
turkey or smaller game. After killing 
many squirrels and rabbits, Mrs. Adams 
made up her mind to kill either a turkey 
or deer before the hunt was over and 
very often with her dog Jack she would 
take long rambles in the woods, some- 
times returning long after sundown and 
causing those in camp much uneasiness 
for fear she was lost. Returning from 
one of these tiresome hunts one evening 
after sundown, slowly making her way 


like a leaf but managed somehow to take 
her gun down and give the button a 
quick shove and get it back to her 
shoulder again; but in trying to take 
aim she found the sight of her gun mak- 
ing short leaps and keeping quick time 
with the quick beating of her heart. 
Just then the little son of the only resi- 
dent living there came running down the 
path and said, “Don’t shoot! that’s Ma’s 
old hen!” It is needless to say she 
came near fainting but managed to get 
to camp and was helped in and to a 











‘*Christmas was an ideal day in every sense of the word."’ 





along a dim trail, on looking up she saw 
a turkey on a limb about half-way up a 
large tree, comfortably fixed for a night’s 
lodging. Thinking this time to immor- 
talize her hunting record, she raised her 
new 12-gauge hammerless and tried to 
take aim but found that she had a genu- 
ine case of buck ague, as, while trying 
with all her might to take aim at that big 
bunch of feathers, her gun wobbled 
around terribly. Finally she gave the 
trigger a quick jerk, but Alas! it was on 
safety. By this time she was trembling 


cushioned seat, while Mr. Adams quick- 
ly poured out a little glass half full and 
gave her a good drink of cool water, 
which soon revived her enough so she 
could relate her exciting experience in 
trying to kill her first turkey. 

Christmas was an ideal day in every 
sense of the word: more like a beauti- 
ful spring day in April when the sun 
shine puts new life and vigor in all ani- 
mate things of creation. With joyful 
hearts our campers were astir bright and 
early, especially our two cooks of the 
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wild woods who were preparing a Christ- 
mas dinner which was destined to add 
more fame to their already famous repu- 
tation. 

When the 9 o’clock accommodation 
came down the track, we went over to 
meet our invited guests from our home 
town, who alighted from the train amid 
the hearty welcome of all. The next 
few hours were spent by the young peo- 
ple rambling from place to place with 
gun in hand, stopping now and then to 
shoot at a spot, then again making the 
little bushy tail squirrel scoot for his 
home in a hollow tree. Further on a 
peculiar sound brought them to a stop 
and from afar there came softly floating 
on the passing breeze the far-away notes 
of the forest bugle, which caused a look 
of momentary surprise to come to the 
eyes of the young ladies, while the young 
hunter, with his cap shoved back and 
trying to pose like a picture of David 
Crockett he once saw, whispered with 
his hand to his mouth that it was hounds 
after adeer. With guns ready for action, 
they stood in breathless silence, strain- 
ing their eyes to catch a glimpse of the 
swift-footed deer. The music of the 
hounds came nearer, clearer and louder 
than before until the woods were filled 
with that wild melody which chimes 
more sweetly than a thousand bells to 
the hunter’s ears. But, unfortunately 
for our young people, what they heard 
was more than what they saw, as both 
deer and dogs swept by some 200 yds. 
or more out in the forest and soon the 
vanishing sounds of the chase died away 
in the distant woods. 

On returning to camp, we found a 
dinner awaiting us that is away beyond 
the writer’s power to describe. A young 
turkey gobbler, baked with dressing and 
gravy, country style; roast of young 
deer, well cooked and tender, with cran- 
berry sauce; Brunswick stew, Old Vir- 
ginia style; French peas, dressed pota- 
toes, tomatoes (both raw and cooked), 
maccaroni with cheese, caramel cake, 
fruit cake, mince pie a la Rockefeller 
and home-made cocoanut and pepper- 
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mint candy, with a big bunch of mistle- 
toe suspended above. It was enough to 
make Gloomy Gus look up from our 
comic paper table-cover and smile with 
delight. Perhaps if we knew how to use 
the French lingo in describing the ménu 
of this Christmas feast, it would be more 
highly appreciated by the fastidious 
among our readers; however, we found 
everything tasting mighty fine, regard- 
less of the technical phraseology of the 
same, which leads us to believe there is 
more in the cooking than in the name. 

After the Christmas festivities had 
passed, our hunting commenced in real 
earnest and soon game of various kinds 
began to pile up around our cabin door. 

About 10 o’clock one morning Alvin 
was standing under a trestle a half-mile 
up the track, talking to one of the hunt- 
ers who was on the trestle some feet 
above him; while thus engaged they 
heard the brush breaking some distance 
out in the woods and soon saw an old 
doe and two yearlings coming straight 
toward them. The party on the trestle, 
having a better view, made the first shot 
with his 12-gauge and brought down 
one of the small deer and at nearly the 
same time the crack of Alvin’s .303 was 
heard, when the old doe ploughed the 
ground—shot through the neck and 
shoulder. The third deer made a nar- 
row escape, having the bushes mowed 
down around him as he fled into the 
thick woods. 

Up to this time the rivalry between 
the young hunter and myself had been 
quite spirited as to who would be the 
Daniel Boone of this few days’ hunt. 
We had been running neck and neck, 
with the old horse about a nose in the 
lead; but from now on the younger was 
an easy winner, having the good luck to 
kill a fine buck further up the track 
while being pursued by a pack of hounds. 
In order to make the defeat of an old 
hunter look a little brighter and more 
plausible, I casually remarked that it was 
pretty much all luck and accident when 
it came to killing deer, when that up- 
start of a hunter replied with a smile on 
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his face that he had often noticed such 
accidents always happened when there 
was a good hunter in the woods. 

We have been making annual ‘hunts 
into the St. Francis bottoms for the past 
15 years, killing many deer and turkeys, 
but I consider this Christmas hunt the 
most unique and enjoyable of any yet 
taken and it will doubtless be looked 
back to by most of our little party in 
years to come as a joy never to be for- 
gotten, and if we could only fill the dull, 
sombre days of our monotonous lives 
with many more of these imperishable 
happy hours, then the sun-parched sands 
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—because this picture is one of a great 
number taken by our old friend Joe B. 
Warner of Denver and which were near- 
ly lost through the wetting of the films 
when a mule undertook to dive in cross- 
ing a stream. 

The place where the black ducks have 
their nesting place was reached after a 
200-mile journey from the nearest rail- 
road. So little fear of man exists among 
these great birds that they posed for 
their pictures, as shown in the photo- 
graph, within a few yards of the visiting 
party. Their roughly built nests are of 
drift-wood, -nd some of the birds are 





WILD-FOWL NESTING GROUNDS. 





Topolobampo Bay, Mexico. 





that stretch out over the great desert of 
time would be transformed into a fertile 
valley of eternal verdure that would for- 
ever blossom with the sweet-scented and 
never fading flowers of an undying mem- 
ory. 


> 


A RARE AQUATIC SCENE. 


Weare fortunate in being able to show 
the readers of Sports AFIELD the ac- 
companying photograph of a nesting 
place on an island in Topolobampo Bay, 
on the west coast of Mexico; fortunate 








shown sitting over their eggs in the fore- 
ground. This spot should appeal to 
Mr. Roosevelt as a place for a bird re- 
serve, but being out of his jurisdiction 
we suggest that he receive a marked 
copy of Sports AFIELD, and let him 
study out a scheme for saving the ducks; 
he should have influence with President 
Diaz for the accomplishment of such an 
end, and, once started in the good work, 
who knows what results might be 
brought about by the Mexican Govern- 
ment? In some of the Mexican lakes, 
during the summer, almost all the spe- 
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cies of North American ducks make 
their temporary homes. 

The days when the buccaneers and 
explorers of Europe could land upon 
any island of the Western Ocean and 
knock down enough sea-fowl for all 
hands in a few minutes, and when they 
could load a boat with eggs without 
contributing to the Cold Storage Trust, 
are like romances to modern readers. 
Our picture goes a long way to prove 
that they sometimes told the truth. 

. CuarRLeEs F, ALLEN, 
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SPORT IN THE CANAL ZONE. 








I note in the last few numbers that 
you are getting letters from Central 
America, and so I feel that it is up to 
me to give you something from the 
Isthmus of Panama. There are plenty 
of ducks in this country, but the only 
really edible one is the blue-winged teal, 
of which there are a plenty during No- 
vember, December and January. The 
others are native to this country and are 
of the fish duck variety—a dirty black 
in color and not very palatable. 

About 10 o’clock one morning near 
the middle of last March, I saw a bunch 
of teal rise out of the marsh near where 
I was working, circle around three or 
four times, rising to a height of 500 or 
600 ft., and then strike a bee-line due 
north, out over the sea as far as the eye 
could reach. Those were the last teal I 
saw until the 2oth of last September, 
when I saw a bunch of 12 circle around 
and alight in the same marsh about 50 
yards from me. 

Before going any further, I must tell 
you of a little incident that happened to 
me one morning last May. Having a 
little time at my disposal, I got out my 
little .22 Savage repeater and went for a 
stroll through the bush. I went out 
about a mile from town to the edge of 
the marsh, where there are patches of 
higher ground covered with scrub tim- 
ber with scarcely any undergrowth 
among it—thinking to get a mess of 
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squirrels and possibly a grouse or two. 
I had just crossed a strip of marsh about 
‘100 yds. wide and covered with grass 
and weeds about ro ft. high, to reach a 
promising patch of two or three acres. 
As I emerged into the open at the edge 
of the timber, the whole ground seemed 
to suddenly become alive with iguanas. 
They made a noise getting away in the 
dry leaves like a flock of sheep in a corn- 
field. After things had quieted down a 
little I moved forward a few feet, to get 
a better view of a large tree a little. to 
my right, when I heard a slight scratch- 
ing on my left and turned my head just 
in time to see a big tiger cat hit the 
ground about 50 ft. in front of me and 
right in the trail ‘where I would have 
walked had I kept on going. As to its 
exact size, I could not say what it would 
have been had I found it dead, but as it 
was it looked to me as big as a yearling 
calf. I expect some of the boys when 
they read this will say, “I'll bet Billy hit 
the high places when that tiger landed 
in front of him.” Well, I didn’t. The 
cat had already filled that part of the 
program before I could make a move, 
and then I was afraid to try it, for fear 
of overtaking him and by so doing get 
us both into trouble. I continued my 
hunt as soon as my hair had settled 
down so that I could get my hat on and 
got a nice mess of squirrels; but the 
episode taught me a lesson, and that is 
to always look carefully in the lower 
branches of all trees, before looking to 
see what is in the top, when hunting in 
this country. This tiger was lying on a 
limb about ro ft. from the ground, over- 
hanging an animal trail in clear view and 
easy range of where I stood when watch- 
ing those lizards make their get-away, 
and it would have been an easy matter 
to have planted a .22 long rifle bullet at 
the base of his ear—thus getting me a 
beautiful tiger skin as well as a nice mess 
of squirrels, In my next I will tell you 
more about the iguana, also about a 
freak shot I made at a deer. 


W. W. LINDERSMITH. 
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CHRISTMAS. 





In wishing all our friends and patrons 
a happy and enjoyable Christmas season, 
we desire to have it understood that this 
expression of good-will carries with it 
something more than the conventional 
compliments of the season. On Christ- 
mas eve we will hear, at every turn, the 
cheery salute and jocund reply, and this 
momentary ebullition of good feeling is 
swamped in the eager bustle of the time. 
The demands upon the bounty of Chris 
Cringle must be complied with. 
little stockings must be filled. The man 
in long beard and furs, drawn by dash- 
ing reindeers, must be something more 
practical than a thrilling dream of Trun- 
dle-Bed Town; and the home and its 
idols must really be the altar of joy and 
devotion upon this day of all days in the 
year. 

On this day the sun may shine but 
coldly in a wintry sky or be obscured by 
sombre clouds, and the snow lie cheer- 
lessly upon field and hill; but there is 
other sunshine abroad in the land that 
pulses in the heart, bubbles from the lips 
and radiates in the glance of the human 
eye—a sunshine that is native to every 
clime and may warm the hearts and 
homes of all. The man of the world, 
gazing retrospectively at a window 
adorned with toys or stored with the de- 
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lights of this festal time, and the rough- 
clad laborer at his side, caressing his 
meagre store of coin, may have thoughts 
as far remote as their ability to gratify a 
wish, but both have an equal power to 
scatter gifts that money cannot buy—the 
sunshine that warms the soul, the cheery 
hand-shake, the unselfish act and kindly 
word. And not alone to these, at this 
joyous time, may come an awakening of 
the spirit of helpful brotherhood. The 
very air, though crisp and chill, is redo- 
lent of good-fellowship and wholesome 
cheer and the happy sentiment of the 
hour is the birthright of every one. At 
such a time our animosities are forgotten 
or caged like wild beasts and the spirit 
of forgiveness is triumphant. Great com- 
mercial rivalry is forgotten for a day. 
Political scheming and chicanery are at 
rest. Monetary terrors are obscured by 
festal joy, and the whole Christian world 
rejoices in the sentiment of the hour. 

In the delights and influences of this 
period, the sportsman claims a large 
share. Today he is learning, through 
chastened retrospection, to forgive the 
man who over-scored him at the traps; 
who humbled him at the kennel show; 
who caught a larger fish and told a live- 
lier tale; and in the mellowing infiuences 
of the hour to even entertain a friendly 
feeling for that one who, by suggesting a 
submerged branch or ancient trousers, 
cast doubt and ridicule upon his thrilling 
story of the great fish that got away with 
bait and tackle. Reminiscences of the 
past hunting season go merrily round 
the board, with veracity unchained and 
hyperbole unrebuked. New plans are 
formed for other outings when the em- 
bargo rises; the quail’s shrill pipe is 
heard from meadow and from field, the 
streams sing again and the mallard flies 
low; and the business sportsman leaves 
the banquet hall to face the work of the 
coming day with clearer head and warmer 
heart, because of this lightsome hour of 
rest and recreation. 

The seasons pass on swift wings, but 
friendship, tried and true, remains for- 
ever. And this journal has been singu- 
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larly fortunate in the constancy of its 
friends. For this we are grateful and 
thank them every one, weaving into this, 
our greeting, the sincere and genuine 
wish that their Christmas season may be 
full of joy; that Health and Prosperity 
may abide with them and Hope beckon 
to other days as bright. 

Here too is the hand of Christmas fel- 
lowship to every lover of our common 
mother and our common friend—kind 
Nature in her amiable moods: 

A votre santé, bon ami! 

Allen Freunden wuenschen wir Viel 
Glueck! 

God Lykke til Alle Vore Venner! 

j Felices Pascuas 4 Nuestros Amigos 
donde quiera que estén! 

Piseach air gach caraide! 

Good luck to all our friends! 


ite 


OUR WANING HARDWOOD SUPPLY. 








Although the demand for hardwood 
lumber is greater than ever before, the 
annual cut today is a billion feet less 
than it was seven years ago. In this 
time-the wholesale price of the different 
classes of hardwood lumber advanced 
from 25 to 65 per cent. The cut of oak, 
which in 1899 was more than half the 
total cut of hardwoods, has fallen off 36 
per cent. Yellow poplar, which was 
formerly second in point of output, has 
fallen off 38 per cent, and elm has fallen 
off one-half. 

The cut of softwoods is over four times 
that of hardwoods, yet it is doubtful if a 
shortage in the former would cause dis- 
may in so many industries. The cooper- 
age, furniture and vehicle industries de- 
pend upon hardwood timber, and the 
railroads, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies, agricultural implement manufac- 
turers, and builders use it extensively. 

This leads to the question, Where is 
our future supply of hardwoods to be 
found? The cut in Ohio and Indiana, 


which, seven years ago, led all other 


States, has fallen off one-half. Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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Missouri, New Jersey, Tennessee, Texas, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin have also 
declined in hardwood production. The 
chief centres of production now lie in the 
Lake States, the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and the Appalachian Mountains. Yet 
in the Lake States the presence of hard- 
woods is an almost certain indication of 
rich agricultural land, and when the 
hardwoods are cut the land is turned 
permanently to agricultural use. In 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi the 
production of hardwoods is clearly at its 
extreme height and in Missouri and 
Texas it has already begun to decline. 

The answer to the question, therefore, 
would seem to lie in the Appalachian 
Mountains. They contain the largest 
body of hardwood timber left in the 
United States. On them grow the great- 
est variety of tree species anywhere to be 
found. Protected from fire and reckless 
cutting, they produce the best kinds of 
timber, since their soil and climate com- 
bine to make heavy stands and rapid 
growth. Yet much of the Appalachian 
forest has been so damaged in the past 
that it will be years before it will again 
reach a high state of productiveness. 
Twenty billion feet of hardwoods would 
be'a conservative estimate of the annual 
productive capacity of the 75,000,000 
acres of forest lands in the Appalachians 
if they were rightly managed. Until 
they are, we can expect a shortage in 
hardwood timber. 





WAMSLEY GAME LAW REPEALED. 


The true sportsmen of Missouri looked 
forward with feelings of apprehension and 
regret to the opening of the quail shoot- 
ing season on November 1. The season 
(which would ordinarily be greeted with 
anticipations of keen enjoyment) was con- 
verted into an occasion for mourning by 
the repeal of the Wamsley game law and 
the enactment of the present unsports- 
manlike provisions governing hunting in 
this State. During the two years in 
which the Wamsley act was in operation 
quails have been carefully protected, with 
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the result that they have greatly multi- 
plied in numbers—probably a hundred- 
fold. If the law had been kept in force 
five years more, quail would have be- 
come sufficiently numerous to furnish 
sport each year thereafter for every hunter 
in the State and still leave plenty of birds 
for future breeding. As it is, under the 
new law, all safeguards have been thrown 
aside and the pot-hunters and commis- 
sion men are free to slaughter the game 
little birds without any restrictions what- 
ever, and it will not be long before they 
will be practically exterminated in Mis- 
souri. The feelings of the genuine sports- 
men on the subject are almost too deep 
for utterance. The sportsmen of the 
State and the farmers (to whom the quail 
are such valuable allies) should unite in 
the movement to prevent the re-election 
of those members of the Legislature who 
voted for the new law and to secure in 
their places representatives in favor of 
preserving game for Missourians, rather 
than shipping it to cities in other States, in 
order that a few pot-hunters and commis- 


sion houses may reap profits.—Spring- 
field ( Mo.) Leader. 





The Wamsley Game and Fish Law 
was the dest game law ever enacted for 
Missouri; its enforcement protected and 
preserved our game and fish, which is 
saying a good deal. The repeal of this 
law is the result of the energetic work 
of commission men and others, having 
purely selfish motives in view. That 
Gov. Folk signed the new game law, 
was a very great surprise to many of his 
supporters. Morris RICcE. 

White Oak Farm, Mo. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE RED SETTER. 








It is seldom that a staunch advocate 
of the “developed ” English setter writes 
so temperately and with so much good 
sense when the Irish setter is under dis- 
cussion as does C. B. Whitford in his 
article, The Future of the Red Setter, 
in the November issue of Sports. AFIELD. 
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In order to clearly understand Mr. Whit- 
ford’s ideas, however, it is necessary 
that the reader place himself at the point 
of view from which Mr. Whitford ob- 
serves the situation. Many lovers of dog 
and gun do not know of Mr. Whitford, 
though all followers of the field-trial 
game do or should. 

It should be known that Mr. Whitford 
handled the Irish setter Erin for the St. 
Louis Kennel Club in 1876; that he won 
the champion stake with Luther Adam’s 
English setter Drake at the trials at 
Memphis, Tenn., that year; that he won 
the brace stake with Erin and Drake at 
these trials; that he handled the Irish 
setter Berkley, that figures so promi- 
nently in many Irish setter pedigrees, 
and won 2d in the puppy stake with him 
at Hampton, Iowa, in 1877; that he land- 
ed a divided 2d with the pointer Bow at 
the National trials in 1879 and won 3d 
with the pointers Bow and Faust in the 
brace stake at the same trials—all this 
at a time when the pointer was very 
much looked down on and sneered at by 
the “wise ’uns,” who very soon there- 
after set up Mr. Llewellin as their par- 
ticular guiding light—singing “ Allah il 
Allah! there is but one dog and Llewel- 
lin is his Prophet!” This is by no 
means the extent of Mr. Whitford’s ex- 
perience at the game we call field trials, 
as he has been an active participant, on- 
looker, judge and writer on the subject 
ever since. He has been an interesting 
writer on the development of the Llewel- 
lin setter, and, even though it be in a 
modest way, we are all glad to see him 
write something about the Irishman. His 
experience qualifies him to speak. 

We must assume, in the light of his 
past experience and record, that Mr. 
Whitford’s point of view is that of the 
field-trial man and not that of a man who 
has followed the red setter afield year 
after year, in a week’s or a month’s out- 
ing for sport for sport’s sake, and not 
for the competition of the field trial. 
Adapting ourselves to the point of view 
of the field-trial follower, we must 
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acknowledge that in most respects Mr. 
Whitford is correct in his article. 

In order that the reader hereof may 
gain advantage from what is here writ- 
ten, it is absolutely necessary for him to 
have the November number of Sports 
AFIELD and Mr. Whitford’s article be- 
fore him. 

Now are you ready? 

In the 5th line of said article I move 
an amendment that the term field dogs 
be changed to read field-trial dogs. 

All those in favor say Aye. 

Full chorus from all owners of Irish 
setters. 

Motion is carried without consulting* 
owners of Llewellins. 

Say you: “ But that is not the way to 
record a vote—giving the opposition no 
chance.” 

Answer: “But that is the way you 
legislated the Irish setter into innocuous 
desuetude (to use the expression of one 
of America’s foremost sportsmen), so 
now we adopt your tactics.” 

We are glad to see the admission that 
one group (the parti-colored setter) is 
“high strung and over-sensitive from 
over-refinement.” We accept the mean- 
ing but reject the terms in which it 
is stated. Substitute for the term 
over-refinement, “over-development in 
the wrong direction,” and amend the rest 
of it to read: “One group” (the Llew- 
ellins) “ would be benefited by a devel- 
opment of brains; the other” (the red 
setter) “ would be improved by a little 
more tail action and less attention to the 
wishes of the man behind the gun.” 

“ The field-trial group ” (parti-colored 
setters) “has been trained and worked ” 
(To what end?) “by the most skillful 
breakers, etc.”” I say, To what end have 
they been trained and worked? To the 
end that your field-trial performer today 
does not make the ideal companion for a 
shooting trip and cannot be so trained 
that he is a comfortable dog to take 
afield. 

High strung? Yes. 
Full of go?: Yes. 


Nervous? Yes. 
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Easily handled? No. 
gun? No. 

Strong and sturdy to withstand bad 
weather, hard work day in and day out 
for a two weeks’ hunt? No. 

Ready and willing to retrieve from 
ice-cold water, from jungles of wild 
grape, from sand-burr patches, from 
thorns and thickets? No. 

“ But the trouble with our red setter 
pedigree is that there are not enough 
good performers in it.” 

I move to substitute good field-trial 
performers for the term good perform- 
ers. Carried. 

We all know that there are not enough 
good field-trial performers. How does 
Mr. Whitford know that we have not 
enough good performers? He cannot 
know unless he has seen these perform- 
ers at work and some of them to my 
certain knowledge he has not seen. 

We agree with him (partly) on what 
he says as to bench-show winnings 
meaning nothing to the man who is try- 
ing to breed a high-class field dog. I 
say partly, and thereon I am well ad- 
vised. A bench-show dog must conform 
to certain standards which imply 
strength, stamina and good looks. If, in 
addition to these qualities, he is a good 
field-trial dog, does it mean nothing of 
value to the breeder? 

I might take exception to his state- 
ment that “ These bench-show champi- 
ons, whose names appear in the red- 
setter pedigrees, have done nothing for 
the field qualities of their descendants.” 
I might cite the Irish setter Finglas, a 
champion on the bench that was the ab- 
solute winner of the All Age Stake at 
the American Field Trial Club’s 1892 
trials—there being 3 English setters, 9 
pointers and 9 Irish setters starting in 
these trials in the All Age Stake. I 
might further state that this same Cham- 
pion Finglas was the sire of Flyaway, 
Donaway, Fingaln, Nugget II., Lady 
Finglas, Loo and Currer Maud, all of 
which have been placed at field trials. I 
would not assume to say that these re- 
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sults came from the fact that Finglas 
was a bench-show champion, but it re- 
futes the statement that bench-show 
champions have done nothing for the 
field qualities of their descendants. 

Always bearing in mind that field-trial 
and not private field performance is un- 
der discussion, I most heartily agree 
that exclusive Irish setter trials are nec- 
essary to bring the breed up to par with 
the Llewellins through development, to 
conform with present day notions. I do 
object to the word “ trial” being omitted 
in every case where these dogs are men- 
tioned as inferior to the parti-colored 
setter and pointer in the field. The 
question is, Of what interest is such a 
discussion to the man who wants a good, 
comfortable, tractable dog to go hunt- 
ing with? It certainly is of supreme in- 
terest to the Irish setter owner who 
wants to enter the field-trial game. 

The Irish setter breeders, having de- 
cided to go into the game again, should 
profit by the mistakes of the breeders of 
English setters. Fifteen years ago a dog 
could have been as accurately placed in 
a field trial on grounds where there was 
not a single bird as he could have been 
on grounds teeming with quail. Then, 
speed, action and range were the sine 
qua non; today, while actual bird work 
is necessary to place a dog, yet too little 
stress is laid on brains and too much on 
heels and stylish action, with the result 
that if a dog will only point and hold 
his point until his handler can reach him, 
he is perfect in bird work and the com- 
parison is made on style, speed and range 
alone and the win recorded in conform- 
ance thereto; at least, this is my under- 
standing of the field-trial game as at 
present conducted. If I am in error I 
shall be glad to be corrected. If the 
red setter is to be “ developed ” to com- 
pete with field-trial dogs of other 
breeds, he must be developed along the 
lines that will conform with present day 
judging. If he is developed into the 
present type of field-trial dog, he will 
surely meet with the same disfavor 
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among the average sportsmen that is 
now granted the field-trial type that at 
present obtains. 

If, regardless of any competition with 
field-trial type of other breeds, the Irish 
setter is developed under rules that re- 
quire a dog of this breed, in order to win 
at a field trial, to conform to the stand- 
ard of the Irish Setter Club of America 
as regards color and _ conformation; 
weight not to exceed 65 or fall below 45 
Ibs.; skill in locating birds, tractability 
in handling and willingness to work to 
the gun to score equally with speed, 
range and style, he should develop into a 
dog tremendously in demand by the 
average sportsman. If, however, brains 
are to be subordinated to speed, range 
and style, we will have with the Irish 
setter (as we have today with the Eng- 
lish setter and pointer) one group for 
field trials alone and another for the 
common or garden variety of sportsman 
who wants a companion and a dog that 
will subordinate his wishes to those of 
his master. 

I have mentioned but one Irish setter 
—Finglas. 

The field-trial record of the Irish set- 
ters Signal and Blue Rock (full bro- 
thers) does not appear in any Amefi- 
can work. Signal’s record in ’91 and ’92 
in the field trials of England and Ireland 
is an enviable one—he defeating, among 
others, Mr. Llewellin’s crack setter Satin 
Bondhu. Signal’s son Young Signal 
started in three trials in ’93, when but 
16 months old and was placed in all, run- 
ning in good company. Blue Rock was 
the absolute winner of the St. Leger 
Stakes and Champion Cup of 1890 in 
Ireland, open to all breeds of setters and 
pointers whelped in 1889. And it may 
surprise setter breeders generally to 
know that we still have living in Amer- 
ica sons of Signal, plenty of his grand- 
children and those of Blue Rock and 
Finglas. 

Here we have a field-trial group such 
as Mr. Whitford mentions—namely, Sig- 
nal, Blue Rock and Finglas. 
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Now a finishing word as to the defini- 
tion of the term, high-class field dog. 
Too long has there been a distinction be- 
tween this expression and the contemptu- 
ous phrase “ meat dog ” or “ gentleman’s 
shooting dog.” The term high-class field 
dog should be synonymous with gentle- 
man’s shooting dog, but under the pres- 
ent acceptance of this nomenclature we 
know that he is not. 

If the movement now on foot toward 
the field-trial development of the Irish 
setter will take cognizance of beauty and 
brains as well as of “tail action, speed 
and range,” it may turn out a dog to 
please all factions and combine the high- 
class field dog, the meat dog and the 
gentleman’s shooting dog. If so, the 
millenium and after that the deluge! 


Cuas. P. HuBBarn. 
Atlantic, Iowa. 


A PROTEST FROM THE HILLS. 








Every loud-voiced tenderfoot who has 
been in the big-game section for the past 
decade has gone back to God’s country 
with a head stuffed full of nonsense about 
the preservation of game, its inhuman 
treatment and heartless slaughter and 
eventual extermination. This has ap- 
pealed to the various old ladies’ associa- 
tions and militant societies for interfering 
with other people’s business, to such an 
extent that the aforesaid pilgrim has 
gained notoriety in the world of “ Nature 
Fakers ” as a humane man and an author- 
ity on such subjects. 

Taking their cues from the traveled 
tenderfoot, the feature writers—most of 
whom never saw.an elk outside a menag- 
erie—have enlarged upon the subject and 
are creating an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion upon the minds of the not-specially- 
interested public. 

Place one of these gentlemen in close 
proximity to a wounded bull elk (with 
the hair on his back all turned the wrong 
way and coming at him fast and furious) 
and he will forever cease to prate of the 
slaughter of defenceless wild animals. If 
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the elk is not to be had, a bull moose or 
white-tail buck will do for an initial ex- 
periment. Even the black-tail will fight, 
if caught in a corner, and a full-grown 
buck will whip a savage dog. 

Big-game huuting is a manly sport— 
one calculated to develop those partici- 
pating in it, physically and mentally, and 
should be encouraged rather than ta- 
booed. 

Recently Mr. Davenport got off the 
right trail and presented a harrowing car- 
toon, in which a colossal man was pic- 
tured as posing for a photographer, with 
his giant foot resting on the neck of a 
very small doe (about the size of a jack- 
rabbit) with its head propped up on a 
stone, while in one hand the hunter 
grasped his very large and presumably 
trusty rifle. Davenport is too great an 
artist, and there are too many real wrongs 
in the world to be harpooned by his pow- 
erful pencil, to waste his time in exag- 
gerations relating to subjects about which 
his productions prove his ignorance. 

The men who would not brand a mave- 
rick for fear of causing it pain, are not 
the ones who have built up the West. 
Nor are they feeding meat to the kid- 
gloved East. The humane treatment of 
all living things is a sublime thing—a 
noble sentiment—but it must be tempered 
with common-sense in a world where 
“every mouth is a slaughter house and 
every stomach a tomb.” A hungry man 
has ample excuse for “ shooting the stuf- 
fing ” out of a bird of paradise, provided 
be believes it is good to eat. Does the 
fish hook cause pain to the fish? If so, 
then Izaak Walton, Grover Cleveland and 
myself are fit subjects for the grill of 
the Humane Society. Is it a sin to put a 
.45 bullet through the quivering body ofa 
rattlesnake? If so, I plead guilty again. 
Mosquitos, bedbugs, fleas, rats, mice—all 
animal life—can, must and do suffer. It 
is nature. 

Mr. Davenport might as appropriately 
have drawn a picture of a colossal house- 
wife, with her foot pressed upon the tail 
of a dead mouse, with its head resting on 
a piece of burnt match, while triumph- 
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antly brandishing a broom in her strong 
right hand. What a pose for a photog- 
rapher! What an appeal to the truly 
humane! 

The fact is that most of the States 
wheréin big game exists have adopted 
laws that are amply protective and if 
those who are sent to the Legislature 
would provide funds for their enforce- 
ment and then let the game wardens do 
the rest, the question would eventually 
settle itself. Civilization and wild game 
won't bunk together. Man always has 
used other animals as belonging to him 
and always will. The bullet is in com- 
petition with starvation in the extermina- 
tion of wild game—especially of the deer 
species. Which is the more humane? 

As the country affording a summer 
range for the deer becomes overstocked 
with cattle or sheep, Cervus fares ill and 
does not accumulate the flesh and 
strength to tide him over a hard winter. 
His winter ranges are fenced in and the 
grass close cropped for hay or closely 
grazed by cattle. Result: Thousands of 
deer perish by starvation—hides and meat 
alike wasted. That is what the humane 
hunter-critic would accomplish. This the 
tenderfoot’s dream—the Malthusian the- 
ory. Even so intelligent an order as the 
Elks has grown velvet-hearted over the 
extermination of the antlered herds. More 
nonsense! The game laws are ample, and 
mounted heads and teeth better preserve 
the vanishing herds than bleaching bones 
on barren mountain wastes. 

Persons who have spent the last quar- 
ter-century in the Rocky Mountains have 
seen our elk and deer and antelope gradu- 
ally growing less, until but a remnant 
remains of the countless thousands that 
formerly tenanted the verdant ranges and 
parks. At one time there was much wan- 
ton slaughter ; the animals were killed for 
their hides and hunters who preserved the 
meat took only the tenderloins and sad- 
dles, leaving the rest to waste. In the 
past 15 years all this has changed. Every 
State has its game laws and the court 
records show many cases of conviction 
for violations. Wanton slaughter has 
ceased. 
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How much the wild game has had to 
do with framing the characters of the 
mountain ers must ever be a problem, but 
I venture to state, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the pursuit of big game 
makes big men—not necessarily in stat- 
ure—but big in their ideas. of freedom 
and independence. Strong, deep-lunged, 
self-reliant men—men rot belittled by the 
curse ot over-crowding nor contaminated 
by the vices of a festering civilization. 

You who sit in your luxurious sanc- 
tums and pound typewriters for exercise: 
Get out into the hills and pound miles of 
ranges with your feet and you will know 
more about the big-game hunting you so 
sarcastically criticise. Get the breath of 
the pines mixed with the fetid air you 
now absorb to the detriment of your 
health, mind and morals. Learn to throw 
the ready rifle to your shoulder and to 
quickly find the hind sights; meet Na- 
ture where she lives, as your ancestors 
met her years ago, and learn that when 
your appetite is awakened, wild venison 
is far superior to trust-killed meat. 

It is the experience of the wild life of 
our plains and hills that will protect this 
nation in times of danger, and it ap- 
proaches idiocy to contend that wild game 
can be perpetuated in a country that is 
absorbing emigrants at the rate of over 
1,000,000 each year, not counting the 
natural increase of population. 

Yellowstone Park, the great national 
game preserve, must eventually yield to 
the demands of increasing population or 
be the private property of a King. The 
big game must go. Let it go quietly, 
naturally, and do not let a mistaken hu- 
manitarianism induce you to make a fool 
of yourself on paper. 

Our Humane Societies have a great 
work to accomplish. Far be it from me 
to detract from their well-merited fame, 
but their labors are uncalled for among 
the hunters of big game. And you space 
writers, who shoot best with the rifle of 
ridicule, seek out the sickly, under-fed, 
under-clothed, uneducated, vice-reeking 
children in your festering, congested 
cities, and you will find ample inspiration 
for cartoons and freak writing in your 
own game preserves.—F. E. Vaughn in 
the Leadville (Colorado) Herald-Demo- 
crat. 
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Tue Man Eaters or TSAVO AND OTHER 
East AFRICAN ADVENTURES. By 
Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson, D. S. O. 
With a Fore-word by Frederic Court- 
ney Selous. Illustrated. The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Price, $2.50. 

Although the author confesses to a 
feeling of diffidence in placing this vol- 
ume before the public, there need be no 
apprehension as to its ultimate welcome 
and popularity. The book is not, as its 
title might imply, wholly a record of 
thrilling adventures among the man-eat- 
ing lions of Eastern Africa, although 
many of its pages are devoted to that 
subject, but details, as well, many other 
interesting observations and experiences 
of the gifted author. The two man-eat- 
ing lions of Tsavo are a part of English 
history, having been, at one time, the 
subject of discussion in the Imperial 
Parliament. At the time of the occur 
rences related in this book Col. Patterson 
was Chief Engineer and Superintendent 
of Railway Construction for the English 
Government in Portuguese East Africa, 
and while so engaged the depredations 
of the lions of Tsavo were so persistent 
and annoying, and so terrifying to the 
native workmen employed, as to practi- 
cally put a stop to the work for weeks at 
atime. After scores of the workmen, in 
spite of every precaution, had been killed 
and all others had refused longer to re- 
main in the district, compelling a total 
abandonment of work, Col. Patterson re- 
solved to devote all his time and energy 
to the extermination of these terrifying 
marauders, and it is the story of the 
hunting and final killing of these that is 
so thrillingly told. , 

Any sportsman who has ever observed 
the King of Beasts, with head above the 
waving grass, gazing fixedly at the hunt- 
er’s every movement, or who has stalked 


him in his native wilds and has in turn 
been stalked by him, will realize the ab- 
solute truthfulness of the author’s de- 
scriptive powers, and will realize as well 
that this thrilling narrative is not a ro- 
mance of the study but the relation of 
actual experiences. 

The book contains, including many 
exquisite illustrations, some 350 pages, 
divided into 26 chapters—not all relat- 
ing, however, to lion hunting. There 
are many pages devoted to topographi- 
cal descriptions of the country. A chap- 
ter on the building of the Tsavo bridge 
will prove extremely interesting to the 
engineer and architect, and the student 
of natural history will doubtless read the 
chapter on The Finding of the New 
Eland with absorbing interest. There 
are several chapters devoted to the native 
tribes—their curious customs, habits and 
religion; while several chapters relating 
to the hunting of the rhino, zebra, differ- 
ent kinds of antelope and other large 
game of that region will doubtless fas- 
cinate and inspire the ardent sportsman. 

This valuable addition to Anglo-Afri- 
can literature is, according to the Selous 
‘‘Fore-word,”’ in a measure a tribute to 
the encouragement of Theodore Roose- 
velt, the sportsman author—he being, in 
a way, responsible for the appearance of 
Col. Patterson’s African experiences in 
book form—and is a very worthy tribute 
to one who may always be counted on 
to appreciate and love all that is good 
and true in the literature of outdoor life. 


SUNSHINE AND Sport IN FLORIDA AND 
THE West InpiEs._ By F. G. Aflalo 
With Forty-seven Illustrations. Geo. 
W. Jacobs & Co., 1216 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. Price, $4.00 net. 


This valuable book is, in the main, a 
record of the traveling experiences of a 
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cultured scholar, interspersed with a 
humorous philosophy that is refreshing 
in the extreme. Beginning with the 
boarding of a Cunarder by a thousand 
passengers at the home port, the author 
interestingly describes the great steamer 
and her trip across the sea. Every hour 
of the journey is made interesting to the 
reader, and it is not entirely the more 
favored passengers of the saloon, and 
their entertainments to beguile the hours, 
that come in for a large share of obser- 
vation and comment. ‘Only in the 
steerage,” says the author, ‘“‘do you 
touch the key-note of America as the 
asylum of the down-trodden; for here 
are the brave who flee from tyranny and 
starvation—the flight that is no defeat 
but often the road to victory—and fear- 
lessly set out to mend their fallen for- 
tunes under other skies. With most of 
these it is a maiden voyage, and Ameri- 
cans returning home are few and far be- 
tween in that part of the ship. One 
matron there was from Idaho, most of 
whose time was occupied in administer- 
ing a kind of jiu-jitsu, which she called 
Hail Columbia! to a promising klepto- 
maniac of six, who everlastingly ab- 
stracted candy and other victuals from 
her slender store. I told her that even 
St. Augustine had robbed an orchard, 
but she received this cold comfort with a 
Lutheran snort and the remark that 
‘Those saints were no better than they 
should be.’”’ 

In New York City the traveler finds 
much to commend as well as some things 
worthy of pointed comment and unveiled 
sarcasm, Of the hurrying commercial 
city, as seen by him, he has this to say: 
‘‘He who comes to New York fresh from 
the unsophisticated expenditure of Euro- 
pean capitals gets early indication of a 
new standard of living. * * * It was 
surely Gilead Beck who described New 
York as a hard city for the man without 
dollars. Money talks there and can buy 
everything but quiet. If Americans 
wanted quiet, they would seek it in 
London or Paris; in New York, the 


only rest is in the cemetery. The fact 


is, that no living American wants rest 
until he is dead, and then the cemetery 
does well enough. The daily routine is 
one long, breathless pageant of hustle 
and fret, of beggar-my-neighbor and the 
breeding of greenbacks.”’ 

But it is at the tarpon fishing grounds 
on the coast of Florida that the author 
proves the more entertaining to the keen 
naturalist and ardent sportsman. Here, 
at his destination at last, he spends 
several weeks, each day bringing some 
thrilling piscatorial triumph that is gen- 
erously elaborated for the instruction and 
entertainment of the sportsman reader. 
After devoting a chapter each to The 
Tarpon, The Cost, The Tackle and The 
Bait, the following is made an interesting 
part of a chapter entitled The Methods 
of Fishing: 


At 6 of the clock seven fishermen are called by 
Clifford, the colored porter at the inn, and strag- 
gle via the bath-room and breakfast-table to the 
launch. By 7 Commander Hasen has coaxed that 
wayward craft to move a little sooner than usual, 
and seven small boats, each occupied by a guide 
busy cutting up the day’s bait, are towing in the 
wash astern. 

The morning is perfect. Not a breath of air 
ruffles the smooth surface of Charlotte Harbor. 
Pelicans paddle in the shallows, as they might in 
St. James’ Park, and every now and then one of 
them dips his landing net under a baby mullet 
within his reach. In the launch the conversation, 
for a wonder, is not Tarpon. The vagaries of the 
engine have produced a heated discussion between 
one of the party, who knows something of motor 
boats, and another, who thinks that he knowsa 
little more. A gallant officer, who raised his own 
men for the fruitless war against the Boer, is com- 
menting on the prospectus of the newly formed 
Frontiersman’s League. Two others argue over 
the merits of two kinds of camera. Gradually, 
however, their interests merge in the business of 
the day. The conditions areideal. Weare timed 
to hit the slack tide to a minute, and there is no 
wind to make the skiffs dance as merrily as they 
did the other day, with the result that 9 tarpon 
out of every 10 got free—for the fisherman cannot 
attend to two things at once when one of them is 
a tarpon fighting for its life. * * * When, for 
the first time this morning, I glance up from my 
own rod, it is to see the bending of R.’s, who, as 
usual, has hold of the first fish of the day—a feat 
that he has repeated with monotonous regularity 
for more than a week. This morning, however, 
it is a case of the cup and the lip—for he loses 
his fish at the first jump. * * * What was 
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that? My eye is back on my own rod. The 
merest twitch; a tremor that could have been 
caused by a roach, but that has not escaped the 
watchful eye of Underhill, my guide, who whis- 
pered to me to look out. I do, and next moment 
the twitch comes again, and I strike again and 
again, jambing the hook home in the hard mouth 
at the other end with all the strength I have. 
Then line flies off the reel at such a pace that I 
am able to slip the butt in the rest and await re- 
sults. 

‘*Make him jump!”’ sings a wag from a neigh 
boring boat, and indeed, before I have any say in 
the matter, up go 5 or 6 feet of molten silver in 
the sunshine, and back comes the line, hook and 
all, as the tarpon falls fre. * * * And now I 
am once more fast toa tarpon; nothing of great 
size, but at any rate firmly hooked. Up he 
comes, then plunges wildly down the Pass. Up 
he comes again, also without avail, shaking his 
massive head like a bull-dog worrying a bone, 
then dashes straight for my boat. Underhill pulls 
madly for the shore as I reel in the slack, but the 
tarpon is too well hooked for such tricks to serve 
him. There is another jump, after which, braced 
perhaps by the fresh air, he gets another tweaty 
or thirty yards off the reel, and Underhill rests 
on his oars so as not to throw too heavy a strain 
on the line. * * * We are near the beach now, 
and one other boat is pushing off, leaving a gleam- 
ing tarpon high and dry on the sand, and another 
is aground on the shallows, its occupant playing a 
fine fish, while the colored guide hops to and fro, 
the great gaff ever poised for the stroke, but again 
and again eluded by the tarpon’s frantic dash for 
deeper water. Our own keel grates on the sand, 
and Underhill is over the side and at the first 
thrust manages to drag out of mischief a tarpon 
that looks about 80 lbs. 


This volume is wholly instructive and 
entertaining, its exquisite illustrations be- 
ing not the least of its charms. To some 
readers the author may seem over severe 
in touching American foibles, but it is 
sometimes improving to ‘see oursel’s 
as ithers see us,” and this English au- 
thor’s frankness in comparative discourse 
is encouraging to say the least, while 
his avowedly unprejudiced comment upon 
American political economy and the race 
question are refreshing in the extreme. 

* 
* * 

CAMPING AND TRAMPING WITH ROOSE- 
vELT. By John Burroughs. With il- 
lustrations. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

In this charming little volume our ven- 
erable friend has departed somewhat 
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from his usual line of literary work, and, 
instead of learnéd and authoritative dis- 
sertation upon varied branches of Nat- 
ural History, has evolved a panegyric 
upon his companion in adventure by 
flood and field—a panegyric that will no 
doubt meet with popular approval. The 
work is largely a character sketch with 
Mr. Roosevelt, the author and genuine 
naturalist, as the central figure, although 
as a descriptive narrative of a sojourn in 
Yellowstone Park it is replete with inter- 
esting and instructive information. The 
author and his subject are so well known, 
and their work as genuine Nature stu- 
dents so fully appreciated in their own 
country and in other lands that the book 
needs no commendation here. A dozen 
half-tone full-page illustrations add much 
to the attractive features of the book— 
the one representing a sunrise in Yellow- 
stone Park being particularly interesting. 


* 

a * 

THE Story: oF A FooTBALt SEAson. By 
George H. Brooke. Illustrated. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
Price, $1.10, postpaid. 

This story of the formation of a col- 
lege football team, the selection of its in- 
dividual members, and its participation 
in a series of games with a rival college, 
is an interesting addition to the literature 
of the strenuous game. The book is well 
and entertainingly written, and, while it 
will doubtless prove of great value to the 
participant in the popular game described, 
the general reader, interested in outdoor 
sports, because of its clean and manly 
tone, will find much to instruct and enter- 
tain, and much as well to remove preju- 
dice where prejudice exists. The book 
contains 17 diagrams that must prove 
helpful and instructive to those “ within 
the pale,” besides 4 illustrations from 


photographs of actual football contests 
at various stages of the game. One of 
these shows the “ forward pass,” with an 
upper line showing pass and lower line 
showing course of left end who has gone 
forward to receive the pass. 


Another 
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shows an on-side kick and the course of 
the ball and the left end going down 
to get the ball when it hits the ground. 
And still another shows a punt from be- 
hind the goal, and how a forward pass 
might be made to the right end, the 
other side evidently not expecting such 
a risky play in this position. All these 
illustrations are clear and distinct and 
the ten thousand enthusiastic spectators 
make an interesting background to the 
animated scene. 
* . * 

Poems or NATURE, by Otto Stechhan, 
Indianapolis, is a little book that has 
been before the public for some time— 
too long, in fact, to be classed among 
New Books—and the author probably 
knows by this time the sort of welcome 
it received when it was offered to popu- 
lar appreciation. The author, apparent- 
ly an ardent sportsman, seems to possess 
the true poetic instinct, and the many 
gems displayed evidence much promise 
for other effort. It is difficult, however, 
to quiet the regret that he has not clothed 
his thought in that lofty prose, of which 
he is undoubtedly a master. Had he so 
done, he might have well been sure of 
reaching the popular heart. All rhyme 
is not poetry, and when extreme effort, 
and that not always successful, in the di- 
rection of rhyme is apparent, and that 
at the expense of apt and charming 
thought, the conditions are somewhat dis- 
tressing to the reader. The author of this 
little book could not help being a true 
poet of Nature, even though he were un- 
able to construct two lines of rhythmic 
song, but his forte is not in rhyme but 
rather in that lofty prose that far 
transcends the very choicest modern 
jingle. It may yet be a source of joy to 
many readers that the cravings of this 
exalted soul—as expressed in his Return 
to Nature—were not gratified, else he 
would have found but little time to 
“commune at Nature’s shrine.” And 
other work in a different field may ‘ob- 
literate the memory of the somewhat dis- 
tressing figure of a meadow-lark, in its 
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limited vocal powers, wrestling with a 
roundelay. The reader of today is likely 
to leave the roundelay and all poetry of 
a certain kind entirely to the mocking 
bird—feathered and literary. 


* 
* - 


GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING; being 
autobiographical accounts of the early 
progress of the most celebrated players, 
with reflections on the morals of their 
experience. By John L. Low, Harold 
H. Hilton, Horace G. Hutchinson, J. 
E. Laidlay, Walter J. Travis, James 
Robb, Edward Blackwell, Harry Var- 
don, James Braid, J. H. Taylor, Alex. 
Herd, Willie Park, Tom Morris and 
Jack White. Edited by Henry Leach. 
George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. 
Price, $2.60, postpaid. 

This 300-page volume, touching every 
phase of golf, is a charming work, and 
will be ‘Welcomed with delight by votaries 
of the game wherever found. This 
game, more than any other sport, is said 
to be conducive to the cultivation of 
clean and manly language,.and the vari- 
ous contributions to this entertaining vol- 
ume exploit such influence. Every arti- 
cle is well written and every contributor 
assumes a hearty outdoor tone that is 
exhilarating in the extreme. At times 
they are humorous, and betimes pathetic, 
over the vicissitudes of the embryo 
player, but all-are, at all times, entertain- 
ing, and every lover of this clean and 
exhilarating sport may gather from the 
related experiences of these champions 
much fresh stimulus for a higher knowl- 
edge and appreciation of this peerless 
game, while those ignorant of or indif- 
ferent to its enchantment may learn, with 
regret, how much of life they are losing 
and have lost. 


o 
7 * 


Tuat truth may be more entertaining 
than fiction is shown in ‘ Napoleon’s 
Young Neighbor,” descriptive of the first 
10 weeks of the illustrious captive’s stay 
on St. Helena—the neighbor being the 
little daughter of Mr. Balcombe of The 
Briars. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 
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ON A CAMPING TRIP WITH US. 
By CHARLES S. MOODY, M. D. 
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The half-tone that accompanies this article 
represents US. We were probably the hap- 
piest aggregation that ever invaded the sacred 
fastnesses of Lake Pend d’Oreille (please pro- 
nounce it Ponderay). Your Humble Servant 
claims all the credit for originating the trip 
and every member of the party is entitled to 
a gold medal for making it a decided success. 
Now, it has been asserted by divers and 
sundry philosophers who have made a deep 
study of the matter that it is impossible to get 
a body of women together and cause them to 
exist in the same camp for two weeks with- 
out their falling out and yanking enough hair 
out of each other’s heads to stuff an old- 
fashioned feather bed. It was, therefore, with 
fear and trembling that Your Humble Servant 
inducted that aggregation of ladies into that 
camp. How groundless .were Your Humble’s 
fears will appear as this narrative progresses. 

Let us go back to the beginning and take a 
fresh start. Along last winter, when we all 
were weary with shoveling acres of snow off 
the front porch and hustling tons of coal (in 
order to keep from soaking in sufficient cold 
to freeze with), we got together and fell to 
dreaming of a summer land that knew no 
snow. From that we dreamed of a time when 
we could forget the chasing of the elusive dol- 
lar and hike out into the woods and soak our 
souls in rest and.communion of things of the 
All-Good. Then when we returned with the 
machinery of life all oiled and running 
smooth, we could chase the long green with 
a great deal more éclat than ever before. A 
great deal of the pleasure of that trip was in 
trying to decide where to go. You will never 
know how many beautiful spots there are in 
these United States of ours until you try to 
decide upon some one particular spot to spend 
an outing. 

At length the discussion narrowed down to 
the choice of a trip through the Yellowstone 
National Park or a camping trip to Lake Pend 
d’Oreille. The Lake won. Somebody packed the 
caucus or influenced the delegates in some man- 
ner, for all the masculine portion of the con- 
vention voted solidly for the Lake. It was 
rumored that the reason for this unanimity 
of opinion was that some wretch had whis- 
pered to the fisherman of the party that great 
trout of unspeakable appetite were to be found 
lurking in the cool waters of the Lake and 
he in turn had communicated the information 
to the others. Prudence compels me to keep 
inviolate the name of this offender, for the 
ladies were a unit in voting for the Park at 
every meeting of the conspirators, and even at 
this late day it would not bode well for the 
luckless wight who succeeded in turning the 
scale against them. 

Time rolled along as he is in the habit of 
doing, until he had just about pushed July off 
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the calendar. Then Your Humble gathered to 
him his other half and hied away to the city 
by the lake which is struggling along under 
the poetical name of Sand Point and there 
set about supplying the needs of the invaders 
for a three weeks’ sojourn. The poor little 
steamer Nancy was loaded to the water’s edge 
with provender and camp duffle as she steamed 
away, with the lady who permits me to occupy 
a place at her table standing upon the dock 
and waving me a fond farewell, as I, with ma- 
jestic mien and folded arms, stood upon the 
prow of the noble vessel, and, like another 
Columbus, sought to peer into the hazy dis- 
tance. The principal reason that I could not 
peer into the hazy distance was that the hazy 
distance wasn’t there. It stopped over on the 
other side of the lake about 3 miles away, 
against a hill. At any rate I peered into 
something—let it pass for the hazy distance. 
The same lady who permits me to eat at her 
table had declined to become one of the 
pioneers who blaze a path through the wilder- 
ness; she insisted that there was glory enough 
and other unpleasant things enough after the 
camp was established, without being one of 
the ones to help make it. She elected to re- 
main snugly housed in the Hotel De Casey 
until the arrival of those who were yet to 
come and act as escort to them. 

All day the Nancy steamed around the 
shores of that beautiful stretch of dark blue 
water in search of a desirable camping spot. 
Hundreds of them presented themselves—each 
more beautiful than the other. As night fell 
we turned up a broad bay with wooded shores 
and two crystal streams falling into the lake 
less than a mile apart. A rude wharf was 
moored by a wire cable to the shore and to this 
wharf the Nancy made fast. One of the na- 
tives innocently asked if we intended going 
into the mercantile business—led to the ques- 
tion no doubt by the boxes and bales with 
which our craft was laden. I unloaded the 
information upon him that this was only the 
advance guard of a party. He eyed the pro- 
visions a moment and as he sauntered off was 
heard to remark, “Gee! they must be a hungry 
bunch!” 

As evening’s shadows turned from red to 
grey and the great old hills threw black re- 
flections across the water the night-hawks 
came a-feeding; an owl called lonesomely from 
the deep cedar forest that skirted the stream 
at our back; far away in the hills a coyote 
sang his evening dirge in more different keys 
than one animal is entitled to. Off on the dis- 
tant shore of the lake the lights of a single 
farmhouse shone softly through the gloom. 
The cows were coming home to it around the 
sandy beach. The tinkle of their bells as they 
paced sedately up the shore and the lowing of 
the hungry calves in the milking corral, was 
music to our ears. One by one the evening 


sounds grew hushed, until at length no sound 
fretted the stillness save the lapping of the 
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ON A CAMPING 


tiny waves as they broke upon the shingle at 
our feet. We spread our beds upon the shore, 
drew the covering, and lay for a long hour 
gazing into the dark vault of the sky studded 
with its millions of shining spheres. The 
Great Bear wheeled around his pole star until 
he was directly over our heads. The last 
waking thought of mine was that a falling 
star had struck me and I was. whirling 
through space. It wasn’t, however. It was 
the culinary artist of the expedition punch- 
ing me in the side with the handle of a dip- 
per and remarking that if the tents were to be 
erected that day it behooved me to get up and 
be about the work. I got. The sun was just 
peeping over the eastern edge of the lake, 
gilding the calm surface of the water till it 
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of as hungry mortals as ever escaped from 


‘the toil of the town. 


All next day we sat upon the beach and 
waited for the coming of the steamer. Every 
evening the sun drops into the lake right at 
its western edge for a bath. He was just in 
the water up to his waist when we heard the 
hoarse bray of the approaching steamer. As 
the sun dove beneath the water the vessel 
loomed up large right where the sun had 
been. Grouped about the flag-staff on the for- 
ward deck stood the Argonauts, straining 
their eyes shoreward for the first sight of 
that wonderful land that had been so en- 
thusiastically promised them. I somewhat 
fear that there was a tiny grain of disappoint- 
ment among the ladies when they contem- 














OUR PARTY IN CAMP. 











shone like a golden mirror. It was only 15 
minutes since I had fallen asleep, so I could 
not figure out what the sun was doing there. 
My watch plainly said 4:30 a.m. and I felt 
like throwing the thing into the water. All 
day we were busy setting up the camp. All 
about us rose a perfect city of white tents 
where other pleasure seekers dwelt. By night 
our little village was added to the city. The 
big cook tent was erected beneath a giant 
willow beside a stream where the snow-pure 
water gurgled and rippled about the roots of 
the gnarled old tree. The stove roared, send- 
ing up showers of sparks that danced and 
hurtled through the branches of the willow; 
the kettle bubbled, and Charles in white cap 
and apron was busy making a meal for two 


plated that camp for the first time. There 
were no feather beds or easy chairs in evi- 
dence. All was very primitive and very, very 
uncomfortable; but if there were any feeling 
of I-wish-I-hadn’t-come among them they were 
far too loyal to express it in words. Your 
Humble only heard the cheering “Isn’t it 
lovely?” from the ladies and “ Couldn’t have 
done better myself’ from the men. 

It was wonderful how quickly we dropped 
into the full enjoyment of camp life. Ours was 
a camp whose law was that every person 
should do that which pleased him best without 
let or hindrance—a mighty good camp law 
too, by the way. Our neighbors were all that 
neighbors should be—splendid people out for 
a good time and glad to see everybody else 
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SPORTS 


having a good time. That’s Joseph down in 
the centre of the picture. Joseph was the 
Puck of the aggregation. Given the proper 
opportunity and there is not an old .bachelor 
living that does not love a baby, especially a 
baby like Joseph. Thank Heaven there were 
no grouchy old bachelors there that had to be 
given an opportunity to love Joseph. He was 
one of those independent babies that when 
they grow up make things move. Joseph be- 
gan early. He made things move in that 
camp. I only wish he might wander out of 
Babyland long enough to tell us of the wonder- 
ful things that happened to him that time in 
the camp; adventures that to us who are more 
sophisticated in the ways of the world 
would appear trivial, were to him no doubt 
things of the greatest importance. We all 
loved Joseph. He drove away that tired feel- 
ing that we might have felt for each other 
had he not been there—a bond of sympathy. 

I wish I could acquaint you with all the 
happy spirits in that party. Space alone pre- 
vents. When Night drew her shadowy cur- 
tains over a sleeping world we gathered about 
a great fire of drift-wood upon the shore, light- 
ing up the dim aisles of the forest like the 
corridors of some vast Spanish cathedral. 
Often the sound of singing voices would 
break in upon the silence, for all sang. Nay 
not all. Alas! Your Humble Servant hath not 
been blessed with the singing voice and must 
needs perform his part of the entertainment 
by replenishing the fire. Music nowhere ap- 
peals to one so strongly as out under the open 
sky, beneath the towering pines. There were 
many sweet voices in our party—sweeter per- 
haps because they were the voices of those in 
whom we held a friendly interest. 

Of the sport little need be said, for sport is 
much the same at all times. The men folk 
were ardent wooers of the rod, and from dawn 
till dusk some were in the stream or upon the 
lake. The stream fishing, while arduous, was 
the best. The two creeks that find their way 
into the lake near the camp were typical 
brawling mountain brooks that came tumbling 
down from the range over boulders, through 
the dense cedars—forming cascades where 
the ground fell suddenly away, to be suc- 
ceeded by deep, shady pools where the ground 
was even. Lusty mountain trout eager for 
the fly were lurking in these streams. Not 
monsters that try your tackle but fine fry 
that eat divinely. In the lake were great, 
lusty fellows with bright crimson sides that 
struck the trailing spoon like small sharks and 
gave you the thrilling tussle for their life. 

We basked in the sunshine, bathed in the 
lake, ran races with the children, fished, sang, 
wallowed in good things to eat and grew fat 
and contented with life until the time came 
for us to break camp and wander back again 
to our several grinds. It was hard to break 
away from the scene but the stern goddess 
Fortuna was calling—she that must be obeyed. 
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I think there was a half-formed wish in the 
hearts of all of us that the steamer might 
break a crank shaft or some such part of her 
driving géar and thus permit us a week more 
of pleasure. Nothing of the kind happened, 
however. Willie, as lookout, was perched upon 
the summit of a pier, gazing out across the 
water. Soon he descried a thin streak of 
smoke away in the distance; then a bulk of 
white which gradually grew into the semblance 
of the Nancy. Majestically she approached 
and rounded to beside the wharf. In a few 
minutes “we were speeding down the bay, 
waving a farewell to those left upon the shore 
—our neighbors for the past two weeks—who 
watched beside the lake until they could see 
the boat no longer. 
ae 


THE PAST SEASON IN MINNESOTA. 





I found fishing in the Minésota lakes better 
this season than at any time for the past three 
years, which I consider the very best proof in 
the world that good game laws, well enforced, 
are doing good work for our game and fish, 
and they are enforcing them in Minnesota. 
In proof of this fact, a very amusing incident 
occurred the first evening I reached the lake. 
A young attorney from Minneapolis went out 
duck hunting, and, not finding any ducks, he 
shot a muskrat. On his return to the boat- 
house, he stepped out on the landing, and, 
holding his “rat” up proudly, remarked to 
some gentlemen: “Isn’t he a fine fellow?” 
One of the gentlemen replied, “ Yes, he is a 
‘beaut’ and he will cost you just ten dollars.” 
The gentleman was a Deputy Game Warden, 
and, as you see, was doing his duty. 

I believe the publisher of Sports AFIELD is 
always glad to know what kind of satisfaction 
the goods advertised in his columns is giving. 
I used a New Century Steel Rod this year and 
I am glad to say it gave perfect satisfaction, 
both in casting and in handling the hooked 
fish. I also for the first time took with me a 
supply of the Kingfisher lines, and for casting 
they gave me the best satisfaction of any line 
I have ever used. 

Hastings, Neb. 


Dr. WitttaAm H. STEELE. 


=— 





“T am glad,’ writes Chas. H. Stokes of 
Mohawk, Fla., “to report to the friends of 
Florida that we have had an exceptionally 
good summer for the propagation of game 
birds of all kinds. Usually, heavy tropical 
rains drown out many turkey nests, for they 
will persist in nesting on low ground. Quail, 
snipe, rail and other ground-nesting birds 
suffer from the same cause. The spring and 
summer were both very dry, and I don’t know 
when I have observed so many quail as I have 
seen this fall. If I can be of any use to broth- 


er sportsmen, I will be glad to answer ques- 
tions about the State, if they will send stamps 
for reply.” 
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DEATH OF A SPORTSMAN JOURNALIST. 





John P. Burkhard, founder and for many 
years managing editor of Field and Stream, 
died in New York of pneumonia October 22. 
His health had been failing for a number of 
years, though until within a week of his death 
he retained strength to gratify his love for 
angling, shooting and the blesséd life out-of- 
doors. In September he spent two very en- 
joyable weeks on Indian Lake in the hills near 
Peekskill, N. Y., and later was on shorter ex- 
cursions to the bass and pickerel waters of 
Westchester County near the city. 

Mr. Burkhard was born in Galena, IIl., 
February 28, 1861, his father’s family remov- 
ing a few years later to St. Paul, Minn., where 
his youth and early manhood were passed. AS 
a boy he developed great aptitude in marks- 
manship, and at the age of 16 won the high- 
est honors at the annual meet of the State 
Association of Riflemen, in competition with 
a large field of veteran marksmen. Later he 
took up trapshooting, and among his most 
treasured possessions were a number of val- 
uable badges and medals won in those early 
days. His predominant interest in life was 
to further the protection of our forests, game 
and fish, and to this end he began, in 1895, the 
publication of Western Field and Stream— 
three years later moving the magazine to New 
York and abbreviating the name to Field and 
Stream. His death is mourned by many true 
friends among those who came to know him 
best. 
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THE SEASON IN IOWA. 





The Iowa hunting season is now in full 
swing and will continue to be good for some 
weeks to come. The duck hunting has been 
fairly good in Northern Iowa this year. Never 
before in a number of years has there been 
such an abundance of water in the early 
season. The heavy rains during the summer 
filled the sloughs and low places to overflow- 
ing. Years ago sportsmen never considered 
the duck shooting of any consequence till 
October (the time when the Northern birds 
began to migrate) but of late years September 
has been one of our best months, as the ducks 
have bred in Iowa in great numbers, teal and 
mallards being the most predominant. A cold 
wave on Nov. 10 practically wound up the 
sport. 

Prairie-chicken has become almost an _ ex- 
tinct word in the vocabulary of the Iowa gun- 
ner. Civilization seems incompatible to their 
nature and the birds are searcer every year 
Indeed, they are considered a rarity and the 
shooter who accidentally stumbles on one or 
more and is still able to control his excitement 
sufficiently to bring the quarry down is re- 
garded as having accomplished something 
noteworthy. Two Humboldt hunters claimed 
to have shot 5 this fall and to prove their 


statements gleefully carried about several 
chicken feathers in their hats for a number 
of days. 

Quail are reported by the farmers in nearly 
all sections of the State to be holding their 
own and in this section they are very 
abundant. The season closes Dec. 15—the 
time being shortened, and wisely too, by 
the State Legislature; the previous closing 
season having been Jan’y 1. Rabbits are, as 
usual, abundant. Grey and red squirrels are 
more plentiful this year than for some time 
past, notwithstanding the large number killed. 
Many people consider the shooting of these 
little animals a great shame, and when one 
stops to think of the ease with which they 
can be tamed and their interesting ways, it 
really does smack much of the truth. But I 
presume that so long as Young America is per- 
mitted to have guns, these little creatures will 
fall a victim to the gun—unless legislation 
shall step in to stop it. 

The growing scarcity of fur, accompanied 
with an increased demand for all varieties, 
has developed a good-sized fur business in 
Iowa, where a few years ago there was prac- 
tically nothing doing. I can remember when 
muskrat hides brought 7 cts. and no one con- 
sidered the trouble of procuring them worth 
the small reward. Last year the price re- 
ceived for them here averaged 20 cts., and as 
the steady warfare waged against them has 
greatly reduced their numbers, I pesume fur- 
riers will pay proportionately more. Mink 
are considered a valuable prize, and these, to- 
gether with muskrat and skunk, furnish the 
three principal varieties. There is no doubt 
that trapping is a fascinating occupation, as 
one is enabled to mix work with liberal pro- 
portions of play and it is no wonder that there 
are sO many at it. Farmer boys everywhere 
find it an entertaining by-product of the farm. 

Humboldt, Iowa. Gro. J. BICKNELL. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





LESTER GERMAN won the High Professional 
and High General Average at the Columbia 
(Pa.) meet, with Peters Ideal factory loaded 
shells—breaking 156 ex 165. Second Professional 
Average was won by E. H. Storr with 151, 
also shooting Peters shells. Mr. Storr was 2d 
the next day at Delta Pa.—scoring 141 ex 150. 


* * * 


Tue long-established house of William Read 
& Sons, 107 Washington St., Boston, Mass., pre- 
sent a list of shotgun and rifle offers else- 
where in this issue that are notable bargains. 
In addition to this, they publish a catalogue of 
especially high-grade guns as well as a list 
of second-hand or slightly shop-worn weapons. 
In corresponding with the Messrs. Read, sports- 
men can rely implicitly on any statements 
made to them by this great sporting gesds 
emporium. 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE FRASER. 


SPORTS 





It was my good fortune to spend four days 
afield last week—a feat I had thought almost 
impossible—and when I returned I found that 
my right bower, Fatty, had done the work so 
well that I had not even been missed. Which 
proves that we may stop the clock and turn 
the calendar to the wall without jarring the 
earth from its orbit the least bit; or, as in the 
case of the late Ben. Wade, find that they 
“seem to get along better without us.” But 
it takes a deal of persuasion to convince one 
that he is not indispensable after he has been 
following the same routine for years without a 
break and I do not think the eloquence of a 
devoted wife would have moved me to take 
a holiday if it had not been for the following 
letter from a relative in the country: 

“Come up and bring your Parker—the one 
I helped to pick out—and crack over some of 
the long tails. I fed them last winter and 
they are not all dead yet. There are also a 
great many grouse. The ducks haven’t come 
yet. We are all well and the baby has bow 
legs. SHERMAN.” 

Now, if there is anything in the world that 


will induce me to desert home and family, it. 


is the ring-necked pheasant—English pheasant 
we call them here; besides, it was a duty in- 
cumbent on me to see with my own eyes this 
12th and most interesting addition to the fam- 
ily, whose ambition had prompted him to walk 
before he was expected to crawl. And that is 
the way it come about that I found myself on a 
C. P. R. train, wending my way up the Fraser 
Valley on one of those delightful evenings 
that you read about in good books but see in 
reality in British Columbia. At least that is 
the way it appealed to me as I gazed on old 
Mt. Baker and watched the glistening snow re- 
flect the sunlight as if sending a heliograph 
message of cheer to other worlds, and I 
thought if Milton could have looked upon that 
scene, what a beautiful book he might have 
written on Paradise Found. 

I was soon on the farm, making acquaint- 
ance with those members of the family who 
had taken up their abode there since my last 
visit. I ransacked the barn from basement to 
hay mow, and it was a sight to see the piles 
of fruit and vegetables stored away for future 
use. Surely, this is the land of plenty and 
the home of abundance. It was only a short 
time until I made acquaintance with the long 
tails; almost before I knew it I was in their 
midst. I succeeded in making a kill the ist 
shot but within an hour I scored 2 misses 
with both barrels. I think the gun got ex- 
cited. From that time on it was a fair divide 
between hits and misses. I learned two things 
that I will not soon forget: one is that the 
more anxious you are to hit, the easier it is 
to miss; the other, that when shooting a choke- 
bored gun you do not require No. 2 shot. I 
proved this to my chagrin one evening by miss- 
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ing a grouse sitting on an alder tree not more 
than 30 yds. distant. At another time, when 
shooting at some jack-snipe, the dog, after 
making a beautiful stand, put up 2 pheasants 
—one of which I killed with No. 8 shot. At 
another time we had the novelty of a cocker 
spaniel backing the point of the setter. Talk 
about your pretty pictures! that was the real 
thing! 

Between visiting, hunting, loafing in the 
fields and watching the sunlight make the face 
of Cheam Peak radiate over the valley, the 
four days seemed to blend into one and that 
one into a dream, until Saturday morning 
found me again on the train, where I was 
immediately surrounded by an eager throng 
of Easterners, who apparently had never seen 
a bag of golden plumed pheasants. Their at- 
tentions so flattered me that I could not resist 
the temptation to walk down Cordova St. 
when I arrived in town, just to show the boys 
I could get them—and right there I made my 
mistake. I was besieged on every side with 
“Where did you get ’em?” “How much did 
they cost?” etc. I was glad to take the first 
car home and receive the commendation of 
those who knew I had not shot them with 
coin. Morat.—If you ever visit the Pacific 
Coast in October don’t fail to have a day or 
two at the pheasants. It will make the years 
turn backward until you think you are a boy 
again and you will wonder why you have grey 
hairs in your head when you feel that you are 
only 16. W. G. EXLLiort. 

Vancouver, B. C. 
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SOME U. M. C. WINNINGS. 





M. W. Lawrence broke the ground records 
at the Richmond, Va., tournament by breaking 
97 ex 100, with W. S. McLelland a close sec- 
ond with 95—both shooting U. M. C. shells. 

* +e « 

“Pop” HEIKES set his opponents a lively pace 
at the Toledo meet, when he won the High 
Average with a score of 376 ex 400, using his 
Remington gun and U. M. C. Arrows. 

‘ - os 

Cc. E. Robbins was high gun at the Wahpe- 
ton, N. D., shoot—making one run of 88 
straight on his last 215 targets. He shot 
U. M. C. steel-lined shells. 

of & + 

J. M. Speary tied with the high professional 
at Sistersville, W. Va., breaking 364 ex 405 and 
winning for him the High Amateur score. H. 
H. Stevens broke 359 ex 405. Both shot U. M. 
C. Nitro Club shells. 


* *s # 


Frank Rienzi showed his old friends from 
the East that the Western air did not inter- 
fere with his good aim by beating them all 
out at Portland, Ore., with a score of 174 ex 
180. U. M. C. steel-lined shells and a Reming- 
ton gun were used. 
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THE HONORS WON BY 


DUPONT BRANDS 


of SHOTGUN SMOKELESS POWDER 


During the Trapshooting Season of 1907 conclusively prove 


REGULARITY AND RELIABILITY. 


POWDERS WHICH | 
WIN AT THE TRAPS 
MUST SCORE IN THE FIELD. 


You should therefore see that 


ALL YOUR SHELLS FOR FIELD SHOOTING 


*" are loaded with either 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 
“NEW SCHULTZE” Sikes 
“NEW EC. IMPROVED)” 


or with 


“Infallible Smokeless” |vowoes, maoe’in 


AMERICA. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 





i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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H. J. Borpen, the well-known powder repre- 
sentative, shot at Port Gibson, Miss., Oct. 25, 
and made the splendid score of 195 ex 200 
with Peters factory loaded shells. 

* + co 

THe PETERS CarTripceE Co.’s_ calendar 
for 1908, which is now ready for distribution, 
compares very favorably with the artistic sub- 
jects presented by this Company in former 
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years; in fact, many who have seen it pro- 
nounce it the best thing of its kind ever pub- 
lished. A duck hunting scene in early morn- 
ing is pictured, and the work of both artist 
and lithographer is so excellent as to give a 
most pleasing effect. The coloration is espe- 
cially beautiful. 

The calendar will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 10 cents in coin, to defray the 
cost of mailing. Mention Sports AFIELD 
and address L. R. Myers, Advertising Manager 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SPORTS AFIELD. 


Formany years on his trips afield the writer has 
worn a Boss shot cartridge belt and game car- 
rier—regarding it as a sine qua non (especially 
in flight shooting at ducks). A sportsman has 
only to see one of these belts to be convinced 
of their utility; then, too, they are great time 
savers when every half second is*of value. 
They make attractive Christmas presents, and 
are sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt 
of $2.50 by the manufacturer, R. H. Pooler, Se- 
rena, Ills. 
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GAME CONDITIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Up here, among the fountain-heads of the 
Allegheny and Susquehanna Rivers, the fish- 
ing season came to a close on July 31, with- 
Out any record-breaking hauls of trout. Very 
few indeed were the dotted beauties that came 
forth, dangling and curving, and afterwards, 
when measured by the foot rule, exceeded the 
latter in length. The reason is plain a-plenty. 
Our streams, many of them so heavenly fit, 
are fished to exhaustion. The season is too 
long, and the law is at fault in other respects. 
The provision requiring the return to the 
water of all trout of less than 6 inches in 
length, is a very damaging one. It is simply 
impossible to avoid hooking the hungry and 
unwary little ones and it is the exception if 
they do not die when put back. Thus, they 
never get any bigger and their bodies con- 
taminate the stream as well. Secretary Kalb- 
fus of the State Game Commission fished one 
day this season, and so powerfully was he im- 
pressed by this slaughter of the innocents that 
he vowed he would never fish again until the 
law had been repealed. Hon. Chas. F. Barclay, 
representative in the National House from 
Clearfield, Cameron, Centre and McKean Coun-. 
ties (all in the fishing belt) has a plan that 
seems wise. He would have the streams 
marked off some distance from their heads; 
no fishing allowed above this point; and the 
fry to be put in above, to work their way 
down and be caught as they grew to catchable 
size. 

More restrictions 
hunting. The open season for deer is now 
from Nov. 25 to Dec. 1 only. But one deer 
is allowed to each hunter and this one must 
have horns. By the hunter’s holding back the 
pressure on the trigger until he can see the 
horns, other hunters will not be shot so nu- 
merously. Game wardens are both plentiful 
and eager—as an instance: A few wild ducks 
visited the streams here last spring. Excited | 
and enthused, four men got out their guns, 
and, not knowing the law in the matter, suc- _ 
ceeded in shooting five of the aquatic visitors. 
They were promptly haled before a justice by 
the game police and relieved of $12.50 each. 
Another man shot a robin that: was annoying 
an agéd woman, and had the pleasure of pay- 
ing $37.50 for his red-breasted victim. 

Penfield, Penna. J. H. BROWNE. 
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